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Theology and Love 


Two customs of thought have tended to erect, if not a barrier, 
at least a filter between theology and Christian life. 

The one is the hoary distinction between the “doctrinal” and 
the “practical” portions of the epistles—as though the apostles 
were “teaching” less strenuously when they were shaping the life 
and behavior of their readers than when they were discussing their 
faith. The other is the theologically more recent distinction between 
kerygma and didache and the assumption that when a preacher 
wants to save people, he tells them about the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ; when he wants them to behave as Christians, 
he tells them to behave as Christians. 

The New Testament thoroughly erases these poles and contrasts, 
as a glance at Titus 2:11-14, Acts 5:42 or 15:35 will suggest. 
Preaching and teaching are two methods, usually conjoined, for 
promoting the same cause, namely, the life in Christ Jesus; they 
both go on toward people who are being brought to conversion 
and toward people who are being nurtured in the Christian life. 

For there is one and the same message that is necessary to 
promote both the Christian faith in the heart and the Christian 
behavior in actions, and that is the Word of God’s redeeming 
act in Christ. 

Werner Elert’s Das christliche Ethos, published in English by 
Muhlenberg in 1957, with its stout simplification of the contrast 
between Law and Gospel on the basis of massive Luther research, 
is doing much to restore the connection between the doctrine of 
the Gospel and the behavior of the Christian. Joseph Sittler’s 
brief and compelling monographs — The Structure of Christian 
Ethics is reviewed in these pages — help to sound the tocsin. 

In this issue we welcome the careful study on “Luther and 
Sanctification” by Philip S. Watson. Muhlenberg published Wat- 
son’s Let God Be God in 1950 —a summary of Luther’s “theology 
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proper” remarkable for its incisiveness and for the fact that it was 
the product of a British Methodist, who gently straightened out 
John Wesley’s record on Luther in a number of instances. The 
present essay traverses its field with ample documentation and 
arrives at the conclusion that justification and sanctification for 
Luther are not compartments of thought hermetically sealed off 
from each other but rather two sides of one and the same action 
of God. The effort to discern with precision what the Scriptures 
and Luther meant by “righteousness” will still go on. At this 
point we are grateful for the new broadside of research on this 
vital topic and welcome the Briton to our columns. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 





STEWARDS OF GOD 


In the Journal of Biblical Literature (December 1958) Dr. John 
Reumann of the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, describes 
very interestingly the “pre-Christian religious application of ozkonomos 
in Greek.” The term is found in the New Testament in such passages 
as 1 Cor. 4:1,2; 1 Peter 4:10; Titus 1:7 and always has a definite mean- 
ing, which, generally speaking, is similar to that in pre-Christian usage. 
Thus an inscription found at Ephesus and dated 302 B.C. speaks of 
a City treasurer, or oikonomos, whose task it was on certain state 
occasions, together with the priests and priestesses, “to offer sacrifice 
also to Artemis for the good news (ewaggelia) brought by a visiting 
benefactor.” Another inscription, found at Magnesia-on-the-Maeander, 
dated about the second century B.C., speaks of a college of oikonomoi 
cafrying out certain cult duties as, for example, buying a bull for 
sacrifice and joining with other city officials in prayer at the sacrifice. 
In Ptolemaic Egypt several inscriptions from the early first century 
B.C. show how the otkonomos sitikoon, “the steward of the grain 
supplies,” makes an annual (sacrificial) gift of wheat for himself, the 
administration, and King Ptolemy. “In all these instances,” the writer 
comments, “a government official called an otkonomos carries out some 
duty related to religion.” He concludes his article with the remark: 
“The NT thus applies to Christians and their leaders a term that was 
‘in the air,’ ozkonomos, and follows pagan precedent in its application.” 
This, of course, is true also of other words in pagan use which the 
apostle employs to impress upon his readers those lessons which he 
meant to teach them. The case of otkonomos, which is here discussed, 
while not new, is indeed illustrative. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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Luther and Sanctification 
By PHILIP S. WATSON 


EDITORIAL NOTE. On the eve of Reformation Day the well-known Luther 
scholar of Wesley House, Cambridge, presented this article as “The Reformation 
Lecture” of 1958. Inaugurated and sponsored by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of England, this lecture series is an annual feature in the observance of 
Reformation Day. Some of the previous essayists were: H. H. Kramm, E. G. 
Rupp, F. J. Taylor, Robert Fischer. 

N a volume of sermons which he published in 1788, John Wesley 
took occasion to repeat a criticism of Luther that he had first 
made after reading his commentary on the Epistle to the 

Galatians many years before. “It has frequently been observed,” 
he says, “that very few were clear in their judgment both with 
regard to justification and sanctification”; and he cites Luther as 
an example. “Who,” he asks, “has wrote more ably than Martin 
Luther on justification by faith alone? And who was more ignorant 
of the doctrine of sanctification, or more confused in his conceptions 
of it?” * In more recent times a similar opinion has been expressed 
with regard to Luther by a group of Anglo-Catholic theologians in 
a well-known pamphlet entitled Catholicity. After an appreciation 
of “the great positive truths of Protestantism,” among which they 
include the doctrine of justification by faith (though not faith 
alone!) , they proceed to expose what they call “two radical errors” 
of Luther, one of which they describe as “the dissociation of justi- 
fication and sanctification.” * 

The authors of Catholicity are not, of course, dependent on 
Wesley for their estimate of Luther, and their general outlook is 
in a number of ways very different from his. They disapprove, 
for instance, of Luther’s insistence on justification by faith alone, 
because it seems to them to imply (among other things) a depre- 
ciation of the church and the sacraments. Wesley by contrast holds 
firmly to faith alone, although he fears that Luther “in the fury 
of his solifidianism” (as he elsewhere calls it) did ill service to 
the doctrine of good works and practical holiness. But be that 


1 The Works of the Rev. John Wesley, A. M. (London, 1829), VII, 204. 


2 Catholicity: A Study of the Conflict of Christian Traditions in the West 
(London, 1947), 20—25. 
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as it may, the founder of Methodism and the spokesmen of Anglo- 
Catholicism agree that Luther was seriously defective on the subject 
of sanctification, and in this they are representative of a conviction 
that is both old and widespread among non-Lutherans. They are 
quoted here as illustrating the background against which an English 
Methodist reads his Luther, and the point of view from which he 
naturally approaches the subject of this paper. 

Now, it is clear that no one who is at all familiar with (let us 
say) Luther’s two catechisms could possibly accuse him of ignorance 
with regard to sanctification or of indifference to the church and 
the sacraments. In the Smal] Catechism he speaks of the Holy Spirit 
as sanctifying both the individual and the church, and in the Large 
Catechism sanctification is the whole theme of his exposition of 
the Third Article of the Creed. Here the sanctifying work of the 
Spirit is closely associated both with the forgiveness of sins, which 
is at the very heart of the doctrine of justification, and with the 
church and the sacraments. Moreover, in his subsequent discussion 
of Baptism, Luther vigorously attacks people who rely on faith 
alone to the exclusion of the sacraments. The formula “faith alone” 
excludes all works of ours, but not the work of God (for which 
indeed it is intended to make room); and what we have in the 
sacraments is precisely God’s work, not ours. That is why the 
sacraments belong together with the doctrine of sanctification. They 
are means which the Holy Spirit employs in carrying out His sanc- 
tifying work. 

But what does Luther understand by sanctification? What is the 
content of his idea of holiness? What does it mean for practical 
purposes? And how is it related to the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone? 

First of all, we should observe that Luther distinguishes sharply 
between Christian holiness and all other kinds of holiness.* The 
difference between them can be expressed by saying that Christian 
holiness is “alien,” not our own, and “passive,” not active; that is 
to say, it is not produced by us but provided for us, not man-made 
but God-given. Luther understands the original, basic meaning of 
holiness, as signifying the essential “otherness” of God and of all 








3 XL i 69, 11 ff; 70,20f. Cf. XLV 616, 14 ff.; XVII i 309,14 ff (Except 
where otherwise stated, references are to the Weimar edition of Luther’s works.) 
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that belongs to God, in contrast to everything merely human and 
creaturely. Hence he defines the word “holy” as “separated, and 
dedicated to God, that none should touch or defile it.”* But the 
specific character and quality of the divine otherness is for Luther 
determined by Christ, in whom it is most clearly and profoundly 
revealed. For this reason he is able to say: “True holiness, the 
holier it is, the nearer it draws to sinners’;” for the “otherness” 
of Christ is very different from what men commonly regard as 
holiness. It is, indeed, quite other than the holier-than-thou sepa- 
rateness of the Pharisee, which Luther finds exemplified in his 
own time in both papists and sectaries, among whom holiness is 
associated with “works” and an outwardly distinctive mode of life.® 
Such holiness, he contends, counts for nothing in the sight of God. 

The fount and source of all true holiness is Christ, who alone 
is able to make men holy by imparting to them the Holy Spirit.” 
Christ both prayed and provided for our sanctification when He 
consecrated Himself as Priest and Victim in sacrifice to God (John 
17:17, 19); % and what He did for us then is made available to us 
now by the Holy Spirit through the Word and Sacraments of the 
Gospel in the Christian Church. Hence Luther can say: “Although 
I am a miserable sinner, yet Christ is holy, with His Baptism, 
Word, Sacrament, and Holy Spirit. That is the only real holiness, 
given to us by God.”® And in his book On the Councils and the 
Churches he places the Word, Baptism, and the Sacrament of the 
Altar first among seven “marks” of the church, which he describes 
as Heiligtiimer by which the church is made holy. 

Even the Roman Church can be called holy in virtue of the 
presence of such holy things within it, and where those things are 
found among the sectaries, there, too, is the holy church. In the 
large commentary on Galatians Luther says: “Although the city 
of Rome is worse than Sodom and Gomorrah, yet there remain 





4 VII 575, 28 f. 

X 11 327,10 £24. 

RXV 1640S: 173,18 Ch XE 2 137,19 8s 32552885 SOV 
229, 4 ff. 

XX 390, 13 ff. 

XXVIII 174, 22 ff. 

XLV 616, 24 ff. 
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in it Baptism, the Sacrament, the voice and text of the Gospel .. . 
the name of Christ and the name of God. Those who have these 
things have them; those who have not are not excused, for the 
treasure is there. Therefore the Roman Church is holy. . . . If these 
things are found among a people, that people is called holy. So 
our Wittenberg is a holy town, and we are truly holy because . . . 
we have God’s works among us, namely, the Word and Sacraments, 
and these make us holy... . Wherefore the church is holy even 
where the fanatical spirits reign, provided they do not deny the 
Word and Sacraments. For if these are denied, there cannot be 
the church.” ?° 

Here, however, we must underline the statement that “those 
who have these things, have them; those who have not are not 
excused, for the treasure is there.” The sanctifying effect of the 
holy things is not automatic. The treasure is there, but it is not 
necessarily received, and may not even be recognized for the 
treasure that it is. This is what happened “under the papacy, when 
faith was wholly shelved and no one recognized Christ as Lord, 
or the Holy Spirit as one who sanctifies,” but instead “they taught 
that salvation and mercy could be attained through our own works. 
And hence” — Luther adds — “there was no Christian Church.” ™ 
The Roman Church, he says elsewhere, “has invented a peculiar, 
higher, different, better holiness” than others possess; and while 
this may be called Roman holiness, it is certainly not catholic or 
common Christian holiness, and the Roman Church is therefore no 
true church.” Luther is here clearly looking at the church from 
a different point of view from that quoted in the preceding para- 
graph. There he was thinking of the church as constituted by the 
presence of Christ in Word and Sacrament; here he is thinking 
of it rather as consisting of persons who recognize and receive 
Christ, being united to him by faith. He is perhaps also forgetting 
what he elsewhere more than once admits, that even under the 
papacy there were always at least a few who had true faith. 

However that may be, Luther leaves us in no doubt that without 
faith there can be no effective sanctification of men either individ- 


10 XL i 69, 23 ff.; 71, 19 ff. 
11 XXX i 188, 29 ff. 
12 L 626, 12. 
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ually or corporately. The blessing, the treasure, of holiness that is 
made available to us in the means of grace is appropriated by 
faith alone. Hence while he can say that the Word sanctifies, 
Baptism sanctifies, grace, Christ, God, the Holy Spirit sanctify, 
he can also say that faith sanctifies. 

By faith we are so united to Christ as to become “one being,” 
“one cake,” “one body,” with Him. The Christian can say: “Who 
twists my finger, does it to Christ; for I am Christ’s littlest little toe. 
Likewise, if I feed a Christian, then Christ says it is done to Him; 
for they have become one cake, one being.”* It is by virtue of 
our incorporation into Christ as members of His body, or of our 
engrafting into Him as branches of the true Vine, that we become 
partakers of His holiness; and this incorporation or engrafting 
takes place through the Word and Sacraments of the Gospel, where 
these are received in faith. “He who believes that Christ sanctified 
Himself for us,” Luther says, “is sanctified.” '* We are not sanctified 
by the Ten Commandments or works of love, although these also 
are holy, as is everything else that is contained in God’s Word. 
Still less can we be sanctified by works of our own devising, which 
God has not commanded. Nothing makes us truly holy but be- 
lieving in Christ. And everyone who does believe in Christ is 
holy — not in himself but in Christ, not with a holiness of his 
own but with Christ’s. In this sense, and reviving the New Testa- 
ment use of the term, Luther maintains that every Christian is 
a saint, and the church is a community of saints.” 

Sanctification, therefore, is wholly a work of God, but it is a work 
that has important practical effects in the life of men. “For Chris- 
tian holiness,” Luther says, “is that which comes when the Holy 
Spirit gives people faith in Christ (Acts 15:9), that is, when He 
makes heart, soul, body, works and manner of life new, and writes 
God’s commandments not on tables of stone but on hearts of flesh 
(2 Cor.3:3).”8 The Holy Spirit makes of the believer “a new 
creature, with a different mind, heart, and thoughts,” “a new shoot 
growing out of the Vine of Christ,” which bears fruit that is “not 


13 XXVIII 187, 11 ff., 25 ff.; cf. 184, 11 ff. 
= RVI 75; 7. 

15 XXVIII 178, 2; XXX i 189, 6f. 

16 L 626, 15 ff. 
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Adam’s or his own but Christ’s.”*” That is something which no 
“works” can ever do. “Good works,” Luther says, “never make the 
person different. The work-saints may change and improve their 
works, but they remain in their person as before. . . . But faith 
changes the person and turns an enemy into a child (of God), 
while leaving the outward works, stations, and conduct as they 
were — provided they were not bad works.” ' 


The sanctifying work of the Spirit in believers has to do with 
their relation both to God and to their fellow men. In the first 
place, it gives knowledge of God, establishing them in true faith 
against all false ideas and errors, confirming them in hope against 
all accusations of conscience, and enabling them so to fear and love 
God that they do not murmur at Him but praise and thank Him 
for all that happens. “This,” says Luther, “is a new, holy life in 
the soul according to the first table of Moses.” Then also “in the 
second table, and in the body,” its effects are such that “Christians 

. willingly obey parents and overlords, conduct themselves 
peacefully and humbly, are not lewd, adulterers, unchaste, but pure 
and chaste... . They do not steal or take usury, are not avaricious, 
do not cheat, etc., but work honorably, support themselves honestly, 
lend gladly, give and help whenever they can. Therefore they do 
not lie, deceive, backbite, but are kind, truthful, faithful and reliable, 
and whatever else God’s commandments require. . . . That is Chris- 
tian holiness.” 1 

Nevertheless, Christians are not perfect, not sinless. Indeed, from 
one point of view, Luther can say that the Christian believer is no 
less a sinner than the unbeliever, the only difference between them 
being that to the former his sin is not imputed but pardoned, while 
to the latter it is not pardoned but imputed.”® Here, of course, 
Luther is not thinking of sinful acts but of original sin, that 
“concupiscence of the flesh” which is inborn in all the children 
of Adam, the sin which “is not committed but zs” and which is the 
fount and source of all actual sins.2" This sin the saints still have 


17 XLV 667, 20 ff., 32 f. 
18 X i 1 228, 6 ff. 

19 L 626, 19—627, 12. 
20 XL ii 96, 7 ff. 

21 Xi 1 509, 1 f. 
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and feel, so long as they are in the flesh. But they resist it by the 
Spirit, so as not to give way to it, and if they do happen to fall 
and err (as they often do), they repent and are forgiven; ** for 
they do not yield to the flesh deliberately and willingly but only 
through ignorance or infirmity.’ Otherwise if they do not crucify 
the flesh with its passions and lusts, they lose faith and the Holy 
Spirit, and unless they then repent and return to Christ, they die 
in their sins.°* Men who obey the impulses of the flesh without 
fear or remorse do not belong to Christ; ** they may dream that 
they have faith, but if they continue in their sins they have their 
judgment already.”° 


The saints, therefore, are at the same time sinners. But they are 
pardoned sinners, and by the help of the Spirit they fulfill the 
commandments of God, though not perfectly. Hence we must 
distinguish, Luther says, between two kinds or aspects of Christian 
holiness.2* On the one hand there is the holiness of Christ Himself 
or of the Word of God, of which we lay hold, and in which we 
participate, by faith; and on the other hand, there is the holiness 
of works and life, or of love, which is the fulfilling of the Law. 
The former is perfect, unsullied holiness, and it is in virtue of this 
that we are saints, members of the communio sanctorum, which is 
the holy church. The latter is a fruit of the former, but it is 
imperfect and impure because of the infirmity of our flesh and our 
still-remaining sinfulness. We are thus both pure and impure: 
pure in Christ and impure in ourselves. Yet through the work of 
the Spirit we have a real though weak and imperfect measure of 
purity, which God “drives and exercises through the cross and 
suffering, to make it stronger and more perfect, so that our faith 
may increase and our remaining impurity and sin may daily de- 


crease till we come to the grave.” ** 


22 XL ii 104, 10 ff. 

28 XE it 101, 24-ff.; 107, 15; XL i573, 21 ff. 
24 XL it 96, 33 ff. 

25 XL ii 102, 16 ff. 

26 XL ii 96, 38 ff. 

20 MEL 575,23 

28 XLV 654, 21 ff. 
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In the Large Catechism, Luther says that the Holy Spirit “com- 
mences sanctification on earth and daily increases it by means of 
two things: the Christian Church and the forgiveness of sins.” *° 
In the work On the Councils and the Churches he expands these 
two things to seven: the Word, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the 
Keys, the ministry, public worship, and “the holy cross.” By the 
last-named he means “all kinds of hardship and persecution, temp- 
tation and evil, from devil, world, and flesh,” endured for Christ's 
sake. This, he says, “makes you holy, for it slays the old Adam 
and makes him learn patience, humility, gentleness, teaching him 
to praise and thank God and to be joyful in suffering.” *° The 
mortification of the old Adam plays an important part in Luther's 
doctrine of sanctification — and also of justification, as we shall 
have occasion to notice—and it should therefore be specially 
emphasized here. Although the saints are also sinners, in daily 
need of the forgiveness of sins “till we reach that life where there 
is no more forgiveness, all persons there being pure and holy,” * 
yet there is a real increase of holiness and decrease of the power 
of sin even in this life, for those who truly belong to the com- 
munion of saints. 


The sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit is carried out, Luther 
affirms, “not only through the forgiveness of sins, as the anti- 
nomians foolishly believe, but by the abolition, purging out, and 
slaying of sins.” *° For even here on earth there is “a Christian, 
holy people in whom Christ lives, works, and reigns per redemp- 
tionem, through grace and the forgiveness of sins, the Holy Spirit 
per vivificationem et sanctificationem, through the daily purging 
out of sins and renewal of life, so that we do not remain in sin 
but can and should lead a new life in good works of all kinds, 
such as the Ten Commandments require.” ** Moreover, we ought 
to examine ourselves in the light of the commandments in order 
to see “how far the Holy Spirit has brought us in His sanctifying 


29 XXX i 191, 9 ff. 
30 L 642, 1 ff., 28 ff. 
31 XXX i 191, 5 ff. 
2 L 624, 30 ff. 
33 L 625, 23 ff. 
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work, and how much we still fall short, so that we may not 
become careless and think that we have now done all that is 
required. Thus we are constantly to grow in sanctification and 
ever to become more and more a new creature in Christ. The 
word is crescite and abundetis magis.” ** 


Such in brief outline is Luther's conception of the nature of 
holiness and the meaning of sanctification. We must now proceed 
to ask how it is related to his doctrine of justification. 


Luther holds that we are justified by faith alone, “without any, 
even the smallest, works.” *° His intention in this, as we have 
already seen, is to exclude all works of ours and to make room for 
the work of God. The formula “faith alone” is an expression of 
his theocentric outlook. It represents his religious concern that God 
should be truly recognized as God, that is, as alone Creator and 
Redeemer. But it also represents his ethical concern that not only 
our works but our persons, as doers of the works, should be right- 
eous and good. We cannot be justified by works, he maintains, 
because “good works do not make a good man.” “Justification,” 
he says, “belongs to the person and not to the works. For the 
person and not the works is justified, saved, judged, or condemned. 
So it is clear that no work justifies the person, but the person must 
first without any works become righteous by something else.” *° 
This “something else” is of course faith — faith in God through 
Christ — which, as Luther again and again asserts, “changes the 
person” and “makes a quite new man.” And because faith really 
does make a new man, Luther can say that “justification is a kind 
of regeneration to newness of life.” *” 


The change that is involved in this “regeneration” can be de- 
scribed in a variety of ways. It can be said that when a man comes 
to have faith in God through Christ, or when he believes the Word 
of God, then he acknowledges for the first time the true state of 
affairs between himself and God. That is to say, he confesses 
himself to be a creature and a sinner, and God to be his Creator 

34 L 643, 19 ff. 

35 VII 231, 7. 

36 X i 325,14 ff. 

37 XXXIX i 48, 14. 
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and Redeemer. In this way, “by the Word of truth, the heart is 
made true.” ** Or it can be said that when we lay hold of Christ 
by faith, then “in the faith itself Christ is present,” *® and for His 
sake God forgives us all our sins and gives us the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. Indeed, Christ and the Spirit come to dwell in our hearts; 
and that in no merely figurative sense but really, substantially, 
and effectually. Moreover, of both Christ and the Spirit Luther 
affirms that they are “not idle” but living and active, carrying out 
their work of redemption and sanctification.*® Nor will their ac- 
tivity permit ws, as believers, to be idle, and faith itself can be 
described as “a living, busy, mighty, active thing.” *? 

Although, therefore, faith alone justifies, justifying faith is never 
alone: it is never unaccompanied by works and by love. Luther 
sharply distinguishes the true Christian from both “faithless work- 
saints,” who seek to be justified by their own good works, and 
“workless believers,” who imagine that they have justifying faith 
although they do no good works.** Genuine faith is that which 
“worketh by love” (Gal.5:6). At the same time, Luther vigor- 
ously repudiates the Scholastic doctrine of “faith furnished with 
love” (fides caritate formata), which makes love, as the fulfilling 
of the Law, the essential ground of our justification.** He is ready 
to say that the Gospel gives what the Law demands and that faith 
enables us to fulfill the Law; but this is not what justifies us. 
Faith alone justifies, because faith alone is the means by which 
we can lay hold of Christ, in whom alone is the ground of our 
justification. Christ is our Righteousness, given to us by God. 
Nevertheless, when by faith we receive this gift, it produces results. 
Love and good works are the fruit of justifying faith and are evi- 
dence that we are truly justified. “Good works,” Luther says, 
“certify us and bear witness before God, men, and even ourselves, 





38 VI 94, Of. 

39 XL i 229, 15. 

40 See P. S. Watson, Let God Be God (London, 1947), pp. 167 f.; in trans- 
lation: Um Gottes Gottheit (Berlin, 1952), pp. 191 f. 

41 Bibel, 7,11, 8 (Preface to Romans). 

42 VII 231,9; XL i 427, 11 ff. 

43 XLV 689, 2ff. 

44 XL ii 34, 10 ff.; cf. XL i 225, 15 ff. 
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that we truly believe, are truly children of God and heirs of eternal 
life in hope.” *° 

It is true that there may often be little outward difference 
between the works of a Christian and those of a decent heathen 
” 45 For the works that God appoints for 
the Christian are simply those given in the daily round and common 
task of life. From this point of view Luther can say that good 
works are a quite inadequate index of a person’s faith and his 
standing with God. Yet there is a great difference in the spirit 
in which true Christians do their works: namely, the Holy Spirit, 
who is the Spirit of willing love.*’ Love is therefore the supreme 
test of faith for Luther,** and faith and love together are for 
him a complete summary of the Christian life. The Christian, 
he says, is like a vessel or tube, open above by faith to receive 
all things freely from God, and open below in love to pass on all 
things freely to his neighbors.*” By faith we are children of God, 
but by love we are gods; we do to others as God in Christ has 
done to us and are indeed Christ to our neighbors.°? The love 


or “a civil honest man. 


we show finds expression in mutual forgiveness and forbearance, 
the bearing of one another’s burdens, willingly serving one another 
in our vocations, fulfilling the commandments of God in the 
ordinary round of daily life.” 

Sometimes Luther’s descriptions of the new man in Christ rise 
to quite lyrical heights and seem to suggest that the justified believer 
is altogether perfect and sinless. At other times, as we have seen, 
he asserts that the believer is no less a sinner than the unbeliever. 
But in a more balanced statement of his view he holds that the 
believer has received the forgiveness of sins and the first fruits of 


45 XXXIX i 292, 25 ff. 
46 L 643, 26 ff.; XL i 573, 26. 


47 L 643, 29 ff.; XL i 574, 14 ff.; cf. A. Nygren, Agape and Eros (trans. P. S. 
Watson, revised ed., London, 1953), 727—730. Note also that believers are 
said to have a new and a good will— XL i 540,31 f.: movi et pti affectus... 
nova voluntas; XL ii 95,13: voluntas bona... Spiritus ipse rebellans carni. 


48 XXXVI 474, 10 f: Si charitas non, nec fides, sed mera hypocrisis. 
49 X i 1 100, 9 ff.; c. XLV 591, 29 ff. 
50 XLV 540, 7 ff.; XXXVI 437, 29 ff.; VII 66, 3 ff., 34 ff. 


“1 Jn contrast to sectaries and. papists; cf. XL ii 64 ff., and esp. 66, 18 ff., 
67, 19 ff. 
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the Spirit (primitiae Spiritus) but that he still has in him remnants 
of sin in the flesh (reliquiae peccati in carne).* Hence it can be 
said that the Christian is both righteous and a sinner, simul iustus 
et peccator. 

In order to understand Luther’s position here, it is necessary to 
bear in mind an important qualification of his doctrine of faith. 
While he distinguishes sharply between believer and unbeliever, 
he never takes the view that a man must have either complete 
and perfect faith or else no faith at all. He maintains that there 
are degrees of faith, and also that faith fluctuates: it is not a fixed 
quantity or a stable, abiding possession. The firmness and strength 
of faith may vary, not only from person to person but also from 
time to time in the same person. If we had perfect faith, Luther 
says, we should not long remain in this life, but be quickly trans- 
lated to heaven.** As it is, our faith is imperfect, and consequently 
also the fruits of faith, our love and good works, are imperfect. 
If we had perfect faith, we should have perfect love.** The love 
that we have, no doubt, insofar as it is the love of God shed abroad 
in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, is perfect; but we are not 
perfect. We are not yet all love and moved by nothing else but 
love. The imperfection of our faith means “an imperfect newness 
of life in the Spirit and a remaining oldness of the flesh and 
Adam.” * Hence even the works wrought by God through the 
indwelling of Christ and the Spirit in us are imperfect — just as 
the work of the most skilled craftsman cannot be perfect if it is 
done with an imperfect tool. 

Nonetheless, if we have any real faith at all, we are justified; 
that is to say, although we are not yet righteous, we are “in motion 
or on the way to righteousness.” For justification means 1. that 
we are accounted righteous (reputari nos iustos) for Christ’s sake; 
2. that no sin, whether past or remaining in the flesh, is counted 
against us (imputari); 3. that there is the beginning of a new 
creature (initium novae creaturae); 4. that there is a battle against 
“the sin of the flesh” (pugna contra carnis peccatum), which sin 


52 XL i 364, 24. 
53 XL 1 598, 23 
“4 XXXIX i 29 
$5 9559) 27 fi. 


18 ff., 25 ff.; 408, 12 f.; cf. 312, 29 ff., 431, 23 ff. 
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‘js both pardoned and conquered through the same faith in 
Christ.” °° Sin, therefore — original sin— remains but does not 
reign in the true believer. 


In the light of this it is not difficult to understand two apparently 
contradictory assertions of Luther. On the one hand he says that 
the Christian is partly righteous and partly a sinner and, on the 
other, that he is wholly righteous and wholly a sinner. The Chris- 
tian is wholly righteous in Christ, in the sense that Christ’s 
righteousness is imputed to him, or he is accounted righteous for 
Christ’s sake, and his own sinfulness is not imputed to him but 
freely and unreservedly forgiven. Yet he is wholly sinful in himself, 
inasmuch as the original sin remaining in him, even though it 
does not reign, affects every part of his being and infects every- 
thing that he does. At the same time it can rightly be said that 
he is partly righteous and partly a sinner, because he is in fact 
regenerate by the Holy Spirit, though not yet completely so. 
There is a real measure of new life in him, as well as the sin 
that has still to be eradicated. 

We have as believers, Luther says, “partly the flesh and partly 
the Spirit, but in such a way that the Spirit rules and the flesh 
is subdued, righteousness reigns and sin serves.” Indeed, it can 
even be said that “a Christian, insofar as he is such, does not sin.” ** 
He has the impulses of original sin in him no doubt still, but he 
resists them by the Spirit so as not to fall into actual sin. Con- 
sequently, while the presence of good works may not be infallible 
proof of genuine faith, the presence of evil works is unmistakable 
evidence of unbelief or false faith.°® For although we can never 
be sinless in this life, we can very well live without wickedness; °° 
and while we are not saved by good works, we shall surely be 
61 


damned if we do not cease from evil works and repent.” A moral 


life, Luther holds, should be as much taken for granted as sleeping 


1 XXRIX 183, 166, 3518: 

ot XL ii 93, 19 ff. 

58 XXXIX i 528, 6. 

59 X iii 267, 13 ff., esp. 17 ff. 

60 VI 27,6 ff. 

61 XVII i 313, 11 ff; XLVI 467, 23 ff. 
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and waking.” But even if our life and conduct are blameless, we 
are not therefore without sin, nor can we be, so long as we live 
in this present evil world. 

Inasmuch as we are sinners, however, Luther always insists that 
as Christians we are not finished products but only in the making, 
so to speak. The Christian life, he says, is not a matter of being 
but becoming; it is not righteousness but justification, not purity 
but purification, not health but healing. We have only begun to 
be pure, begun to be regenerate, and even (Luther can say) begun 
to be justified.“’ Hence “so long as we live in the flesh, we begin 
” 6 For 
the process of becoming gives place to being only in the resurrection 
of the dead and the life of the world to come, where alone there 
is perfect righteousness, holiness, and love. 


and make progress toward the fulfillment in eternal life. 


The starting point of the process may be said to lie in Baptism, 
which signifies, as Luther explains in The Babylonian Captivity, 
“death and resurrection, that is, full and complete justification.” 
“This death and resurrection,’ he adds, “we call the new creation, 
regeneration, the spiritual birth.” What Baptism means, of course, 
is realized and made effectual only through faith, so that “as soon 
as ever we begin to believe, we also begin to die to this world 
and to live to God in the life to come.” But Baptism is not merely 
an initiatory rite: it has reference to the whole life of the baptized. 
It calls for daily dying and rising again through daily repentance 
and faith, daily mortification of Adam and the flesh, and daily 
vivification of the new man in Christ through the Spirit. And we 
die, Luther says, “not only spiritually and in our affections, by 
renouncing the sins and vanities of this world, but we die in very 
truth, we begin to leave this worldly life and to lay hold of the 
life to come.” 

Our leaving of this worldly life can be described in terms of the 
journeying of ancient Israel out of Egypt to the Promised Land.” 
It is a journey out of the kingdom of sin and Satan to the kingdom 
of God and eternal life. Sometimes Luther seems to represent it 


62 XVII i 313, 3 ff, 18 ff. 

63 XXXIX i 146, 12 f.; 289, 29 f.; XL ii 24, 19. 
64 VII 59, 30 f. 

85 II 535, 30 ff.; XVI 264, 22 ff. 
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as if it were simply a movement through time to eternity: as if it 
meant no more than that each day that passes brings us a day’s 
march nearer home. But there is more in it than this. For it is, 
he says, “a transition and a progress from vices to virtue, from 
glory to glory, from virtue to virtue”; and he adds that a man in 
whom no such transition takes place is not to be regarded as 
a Christian.°* Again and again he speaks of a daily growth in 
grace and in what we may call the graces of the Christian character. 
Faith makes us better, he says, though not all at once, for it is 
a lifelong process; * and there is a lifelong process of the purging 
out of sin.°’ The Holy Spirit works to increase in us daily the 
true knowledge of God, and with it also other gifts, such as 
chastity, obedience, patience, so as to break the power of sin.” 
The Christian life means daily increase and growth in faith and 
the Spirit.”° Moreover, as we have already noticed, Luther urges us 
to examine ourselves in the light of God’s commandments, to see 
how the Spirit’s work in us progresses; and we may add that he 
elsewhere gives us a series of tests that we can apply to see whether 
the work of God is being done in us."' 

This daily progress, however, on which Luther insists, can only 
take place on the basis of a daily Baptism of repentance and faith. 
From this point of view, Luther can say that “to progress is to 
begin ever anew.” “ By this he does not mean that there is no 
progress in the sense of real betterment, but that no such progress 
can take us beyond the need for ever-renewed repentance and 
faith as the condition of the forgiveness of sins and the gift of 
the Spirit, which alone make any progress possible. Furthermore, 
even where real progress is made, “those who make progress,” 
he says, “are always beginners in relation to what they have not 
yet attained”; 3 and “the more progress a man has made, the less 





5 IT 536, 3 ff. 

87 XI 90, 30 ff. 

68 XV 727, 15—30; cf. XXIX i 551,6: de die in diem sanctior et melior. 
69 XL ii 351 f.; cf. XV 727, 15 ff.; XL i 351, 29 £., 352, 12—28. 
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does he count himself to have progressed.” ™ Tt is the greatest 


saints that are the most acutely aware of their sinfulness; and with 
reference to the conflict between the flesh and the spirit, which 
every Christian experiences, Luther says, “The more godly a man is, 
the more does he feel that battle.” *° 

Luther, of course, will never allow us to imagine that our 
standing with God in any way depends on the progress we make. 
If we do so, we shall either become complacent and self-satisfied 
because we think we are getting on very well, or else we shall 
succumb to despair because we seem not to be getting on at all. 
But in either case we shall be putting our faith and hope in our- 
selves instead of in God and in Christ, and that will put an end 
to all possibility of progress. Hence he continually insists, on the 
one hand, that we have not yet attained the goal of righteousness — 
we are sinners, in fact, righteous only in hope — and on the other 
hand, he assures us that our hope is well founded because it rests 
on the promise of God. 


With reference to a parable which he loves to use, Luther com- 
pares the Christian to the half-dead man who was succoured by 
the Good Samaritan."* Christ, he says, as our Samaritan, has brought 
us into His inn, the church, where He has promised us that we 
shall get perfectly well, and He has begun to heal us. And just 
as a sick man believes his doctor’s assurance that he will recover, 
even if he sees no sign of recovery himself, so we as Christians 
believe Christ's promise that we shall be completely cured of sin; 
and just as the sick man obeys his doctor's orders, so we seek to do 
as Christ bids us in order not to hinder our cure or worsen our 
disease. But the work of healing is all Christ's own, and whether 
we ourselves see and feel any improvement or not, we can and 
must trust His promise that He will carry it through. Our sin, 
by the mercy of God, is not a sickness unto death, but our cure 
will not be complete until we have put off our mortal flesh and 
put on immortality. When death is swallowed up in victory, we 


shall have attained “complete righteousness and perfect love.” si 
4 IX 107, 30. 

5 XL ii 94, 14 f. 

76 XL i 408, 16 ff.; LVI 272, 3 ff. 

77 VI 27, 13 ff. 
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From what has now been said, it should not be difficult to see 
how justification and sanctification are related to each other in 
Luther’s thought. It is clear that his understanding of justification 
includes much more than the merely forensic notion of acquittal 
or pronouncing righteous. It might almost be described as a process 
of making righteous, for by the faith through which we are justified 
we receive not only the grace of the forgiveness of sins but also 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. And if we daily need the grace because 
we are only imperfectly righteous, we also receive daily with it the 
regenerating, purifying gift. But much the same could be said 
with regard to Luther’s doctrine of sanctification; for that, too, 
includes not only the gift of the Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier, but also 
the forgiveness of sins, which is an essential part of His sanctifying 
work. Hence we may say that justification and sanctification are 
different aspects, or even simply different descriptions, of one and 
the same work of God; the emphasis in the case of justification 
lying rather on the element of the forgiveness of sins, and in the 
case of sanctification on the renewal of life. 


Cambridge, England. 








Faith Healing 


A Discussion 
By EDWARD J. MAHNKE 


S it right to promise health or material advantage to people 
who practice a religious life? This question is basic to the 
considerations involved in the practice of faith healing. 

Man threatened by foreign powers, missiles, disaster plans, evac- 
uation routes, tossed back and forward by doctrines of every kind, 
finds himself shaken. He is uncertain about God. He needs health 
and money to maintain control of his life and future. In Deut. 
8:17, 18 the Lord insists that He is the source of all goodness. 
But He also warns man not to think of God as a resource by which 
man’s will is achieved. 


MEDICINE AND RELIGION 

Medicine and religion have always been closely associated. How- 
ever, as scientific methodology developed, it seemed to drive a wedge 
between the provable evidence of science and medicine and what 
now appeared to be superstition and the false assurance of religion. 
Psychology and the study of the total being has also shown that 
emotions, social contacts, and the inner life play a part in the health 
and illness of the individual. It is true man does not know all that 
there is to be known about man. He is not able with his knowledge 
and skills to prevent or cure every disease at will. There are still 
incurable diseases because man has not discovered the cure, but 
scientific progress hopes to decrease the number. 

Man has increased his knowledge of the laws of nature. A better 
acquaintance with them, however, does not eliminate God. What 
we call the law of nature is the normal agency of God’s power. 
But if He so chooses, He can dispense with the course of natural 
events to heal as and when He wills it. 

In recent years a growing relationship between medicine and 
religion is evident. Associations between doctors and clergy, psy- 
chiatrists and clergy, are increasing. The relationship between hos- 
pitals and religious ministry is fully recognized. The number of 
new books treating these two areas certainly indicates that research 
is going on. 

260 
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FAITH HEALING AND THE CHURCH 


The Christian Century reports (April 17, 1957, p. 495): 

After five years of deliberation on faith healing and the laying on 
of hands, the Glasgow presbytery has almost unanimously given its 
support to a deliverance approving the endeavors of ministers who 
in humility seek to bring help to the sick by these means. The 
deliverance emphasized that a clear-cut answer as to the precise 
value of the laying on of hands could not be given in the light of 
the evidence examined. It recommended that such healing services 
be given only with the cooperation of the patient’s physician and 
his own minister, and be carried on only in private homes or at 
services within the congregational life. 


Charles Braden, in a study of spiritual healing in the churches 
by the Commission on Religion and Health of the Federal Council 
of Churches, carried out in the Chicago area, distributed 982 ques- 
tionnaires to pastors. 460 replied. “142 gave an unqualified yes 
answer to the question: Have you ever as a minister attempted to 
perform a spiritual healing? Eighteen gave a qualified yes.”’ 
Following statistical methods, he finds a group of 45% of those 
responding who have in some sense practiced spiritual healing in 
their own ministry or observed it. Among the clergy carrying on 
healing services the report shows healings as follows: 

65% by Episcopalians 

39% by Presbyterians 

33% by Lutherans 

30% by United Brethren 

29% by Methodists and Disciples 
25% by Baptists 

Regarding the validity of diagnosis and the permanency of cure 
sufficient evidence is given to produce an acceptable conclusion, 
at least one which merits consideration as valid. 

McCall’s magazine (February 1957) reported on a questionnaire 
to 1,000 pastors in the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. Faith healing, in one form or another, was being 
practiced with reasonable success by about 500 of the pastors. 


1 A. Graham Ikin, New Concepts of Healing (New York: Association Press, 
1956), pp. 224—234. 
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The Lutheran Hospital Association, meeting in Chicago in 1957, 
asked that a committee be established to make a study of faith 
healing. 

At its 1958 convention the United Lutheran Church of America 
acted favorably on a proposal made by the Maryland Synod that 
a committee of clergymen and doctors make “a long-term intensive 
study” of the question of faith healing. In support of this recom- 
mendation a committee of the Maryland Synod had suggested that 
“the church ought to reclaim the power to heal, and to restore the 
doctrines of healing to their rightful place in the evangelical 
theology.” (The Lutheran, Oct. 29, 1958) 

The Consul of the British Medical Association addressed a mem- 
orandum to the Archbishop’s Commission on Divine Healing 
entitled: Divine Healing in Co-operation Between Doctors and 
Clergy (British Medical Association, 1956). 

England, Germany, France, and the Scandinavian countries are 
reporting study programs on the relationship of religion and health. 

In 1927 the International Medical Association of Lourdes was 
organized. Its enrollment includes over 5,000 doctors, from 30 
countries, including Jews, Moslems, Buddhists, Hindus, Protestants, 
atheists, unbelievers. The function of this association is the method- 
ical checking of alleged cures at Lourdes. After it has made an 
examination and decided that the cure is outside the laws of nature, 
the case is presented to the medical commission at Paris, a group 
of 20 physicians and surgeons. When this body states that it finds 
no natural or scientific explanation of the cure, it is passed on to 
a commission of the Roman Catholic Church for evaluation as 
a miracle.” 

In about a century of its existence, 54 cases have been pronounced 
miraculous cures. In addition, some 1,200 cases are considered 
unexplainable under scientific and natural laws, and 4,000 are con- 
sidered complete and genuine cures. 

Luther speaks of emotions causing illness and symptoms. He 
records in considerable detail the incident of Melanchthon’s illness, 
describing his pallor, lack of nutrition, and the conviction of those 
around him that Melanchthon would soon be dead. Luther says 


2 Ruth Cranston, The Miracle of Lourdes (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1955). 
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he reminded God of every promise He had made to hear and answer 
prayer and then added the importance of Melanchthon to the work 
of the Reformation. After three hours of praying he returned to 
Melanchthon’s room and saw a new will to live and a desire for 
food. His recovery has been associated with Luther’s prayer.” 


FAITH HEALING IN OTHER GROUPS 


Christian Science, Divine Science, Unity, and related groups lay 
stress on the health of the individual as a manifestation of his 
inner spiritual life. 

The Milwaukee Journal (June 21, 1958) states: “Christian 
Science believes that evil of every sort, including illness, is unreal. 
God is the source of all reality, the Christian Scientist says. He also 
would say that evil could not come from a God who is all good, 
any more than that a dog could give birth to kittens or a cat could 
produce puppies.” In an editorial of the Christian Science Monitor 
(June 13, 1958) the report of the Archbishop’s Commission on 
the Church’s Ministry of Healing of the Church of England, based 
on a five-year study, is quoted: “.. . they do not deny for a moment 
the possible occurrence of extraordinary and medically inexplicable 
healings which present themselves to faith as miraculous, but use 
them only as occasional marvels and do not believe definite and 
precise rules can be deduced from an examination of Christ's 
practice.” Commenting on this, the Monitor adds: “Healings are 
very far from being occasional marvels, but are rather the natural 
results of a cultivated spiritual understanding of the divine principle 
and the rules of Jesus’ healing. The. scientific age may rightly 
deduce that if the Master’s Christian healings are to be accepted 
at all, they can only be explained on the basis that He heals 
through the Law of God, not in violation of the Law. The expe- 
rience of Christian Scientists supports this rule.” 

Among the Pentecostal bodies and Holiness churches one finds 
the greatest number of advertised faith healers, promising cures 
from cancer, blindness, lameness, etc. “Photographing a Miracle” 
is the title over five pictures in the magazine Healing ( April 1956) 
telling the story of an 11-year-old polio victim allegedly healed. 


3 August Nebe, Luther als Seelsorger (Philadelphia: Schafer und Koradi, 
1883). 
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In the February 1956 issue of Healing, pages 10 and 11, the 
letters from the readers have this heading: “Arthritis, heart trouble, 
alcoholism, bursitis, and anemia all vanish under the healing touch, 
these readers testify.” 

Merle Conant, pastor of Pratt Memorial Methodist Church in 
Rockland, Maine, says about Oral Roberts in the magazine Abun- 
dant Life ( August 1957, p. 21): 

At 17, as he lay dying of tuberculosis, the Spirit of God literally 
raised him from his deathbed and restored him to health and 
strength. To heal Oral Roberts’ body God used the prayers of his 
family, his Church, and the personality, faith and capacity of an 
evangelist. During his severe illness he wanted, above all else, 
to get well. Oral Roberts was in rebellion against the kind of 
religion that would merely give him strength to bear his burden 
of pain and suffering. He longed for the healing touch of God 
on his body. I close this editorial with Mr. Roberts’ threefold 
confession: “All men are not healed through my ministry. I am 
merely an instrument of God's healing power. The conversion 
of a soul is God’s greatest miracle.” 

Roberts’ healing right arm is the major attraction of his ministry. 
Although carefully worded statements speak of his being an instru- 
ment only, the promises of health have put his program on 200 
radio and 100 TV stations. Estimators say he has reached two 
million people with his message. 

Lawsuits charging these healers with the practice of medicine 
without a license made no impression. Jack Cole escaped punish- 
ment from the law for taking braces off a polio victim in 
Florida. Warned by a doctor of the serious damages that had 
resulted, the parents sued Cole. Cole later died of polio. 

Wm. Freeman came for a healing series in St. Louis but apol- 
ogized to the thousand or more in his audience for the laryngitis 
he had contracted, making it impossible for him to preach. 

Although thousands claim to have been healed in these services, 
there has been virtually no systematic study of the cures. In Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., a group of clergymen offered $1,000 to anyone giving 
proof of divine healing while Roberts was in the city. No one 
claimed it. 

Since these loosely named “faith healers” believe themselves to 
possess a charismatic gift, they do not invite investigation of the 
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methodology or process for fear of losing the gift. In carefully 
worded statements they guard against claiming special powers for 
themselves, but the psychological reaction is to acclaim them for the 
power they have over illness. By contrast the Canonical Com- 
mission of the Roman Catholic Church, in connection with Lourdes, 
has set down the following requirements for a miraculous cure, 
according to the Reader’s Digest (December 1955, p. 182): 

1. The malady must be grave and not improving under medication 

2. The cure was instantaneous with no period of convalescence 


3. The cure was perfect and there was no relapse. 


WHAT Is HEALING? 

To help us consider the validity of healings we must set up 
a definition. Hiltner gives the following: “The restoration of 
functional wholeness that has been impaired as to direction and/or 
schedule.” * Proceeding from this definition, he lists four factors 
from which man needs healing: 1) Defect as seen in the idiot, etc.; 
2) Invasion — bacteria poisons which might also include social 
conditions; 3) Distortion — foot-binding, false goals, distorted 
leaders; 4) Decision which is not, however, conscious choosing 
but more a pattern of living as a result of the influential! habits 


be) 


trained into the pattern of living. 

If one is ready to accept Hiltner’s definition of healing, the place 
of a minister in the process becomes obvious. By the use of Word 
and Sacraments he supplies the means by which a reorientation of 
life and its goals can be brought about. To aid him in a better 
application of these means he makes use of the deeper insights 
gained through a scientific study of people and available to him 
through the professional practitioner. This kind of healing is 
referred to most frequently as spiritual healing. Usually no suspen- 
sion of natural laws is involved except that it relies for its cure 
on the limitless power of the Holy Spirit. 


Spiritual healing recognizes the limitation of medical science, 
since certain diseases do not respond to therapy based on natural 
and scientific laws and therefore are labeled incurable. To deny 


4 Seward Hiltner, Preface to Pastoral Theology (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1958), p. 113. 
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the existence of this limitation would be virtually to deny death 
itself. There is also the conviction that God uses natural means 
in the healing process but that He is not bound to them. The Lord 
can and does set aside the natural laws of therapy and set into 
motion other actions which produce a recovery or cure. Almost 
every pastor or medical person can vouch for occurrences of such 
healings. 
HEALING THE WHOLE PERSON 


There is bona fide evidence of miraculous cures. Luther says: 
“I will admit that through the prayers of the church some such 
punishments could be lifted from the weak, namely, sickness, cares, 
plagues, and fevers; for St. James taught the elders of the church 
to bring in and anoint the sick one in order that the Lord might 
relieve him through the prayer of faith, James 5:14-16.”° Churches 
carrying on a healing program express their conviction in the 
limitless power of God, before which also every disease must give 
way. But they also stress that this power of God is coupled with 
the wisdom of God. He sees and foresees everything in the life 
of the patient. Nor is the love and the mercy of God to be for- 
gotten which prompt Him to apply His power and omniscience 
for the eternal welfare of the patient. God may hurt to help, but 
He doesn’t harm to destroy His children. One cannot speak of 
God’s power to heal and leave out of consideration the full God 
of revelation. In spiritual healing (as defined by Hiltner) the 
pastor makes no unconditional promise of health in the sense of 
removal of pain or illness. The patient may be seeking it, and in 
God's providence it may result in response to prayer. But the 
pastor's ministration can always be helpful in achieving that whole- 
ness by which the patient accepts the disease as God’s gracious 
will and receives the strength to bear it. 


This is truly health, for no healer has been able to continue to 
restore the body to its original state or function and thus to exercise 
power over death itself. Restoration to wholeness is not a denial 
of reality but rather a full acceptance of life, with all its pain, 
discomfort, pleasure, and work. The peace of God surpassing under- 
standing is not to be equated with a tensionless peace of living, 


5 Luther's Works, American Edition, Vol. 31, p. 91. 
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so frequently sought after and promised in religion today. Growth 
in sanctification comes from tension. Nowhere in Scripture are we 
promised a life of ease because we pray or practice religion. The 
interesting thing in the reports of the men who are involved in 
spiritual healing is that they frankly confess that when physical 
health was restored the minister was just as surprised as the patient. 
Such cures, however, are on record and cannot be brushed aside as 
hysteria, autosuggestion, or psychosomatic, nor can they be ex- 
plained apart from God. Yet these pastors do not pretend to 
command God to cure but look upon their role as one of glorifying 
God, who alone has the power to cure. 


ABUSE OF FAITH HEALING 


Among the Holiness and Pentecostal sects we find faith healers 
who have been censured and criticized on medical as well as theo- 
logical grounds and yet are attracting hundreds of thousands of 
followers every year. These men use the promise of physical heal- 
ing as bait to attract people to their services but in reality do not 
guarantee such healing. Their carefully worded statements on their 
purpose and function speak of regeneration as the important phase 
of their mission. They are fully aware of thousands who come 
and go without any change in their physical condition. Yet by an 
unqualified insistence that faith produces health they make faith 
a tool by which God is manipulated to do man’s will. The dis- 
astrous results are obvious. The physically sick becomes depressed 
because he must tell himself that his faith wasn’t strong enough 
for a cure. 

The faith healer need not be a charlatan. Some are sincere. 
They are usually poorly informed and lack theological training. 
They know how to draw crowds by an emotional appeal, centering 
their ministry in healing and neglecting that part of the ministry 
of the Word which helps people to be whole in their illness. 
They make an idol out of health and lose sight of the divine 
purpose in Jesus’ agony in Gethsemane, Paul’s thorn in the flesh, 
and the disciples’ martyrdom. In the final analysis, they completely 
ignore physical degeneration and death as a reality and fail in 
fostering spiritual growth which helps the Christian to accept these 
as part of the God-ordained process of temporal living. 
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THE ATTRACTION OF FAITH HEALING 


After visiting a series of these services where long evangelistic 
sermons are preached with a great deal of emotion, this writer must 
confess that they appear to be attracting people who are not 
drawn to the average church of the community. Perhaps there 
is a satisfaction given these people which is not supplied by the 
sedate formal type of worship of most churches. One can’t help 
feeling certain that some of these worshipers will be in heaven 
because of what they heard of the Gospel. One also wonders 
whether the cripples and spastics would be as welcome in church 
services, be encouraged to take front seats, and be accepted by the 
congregation, as they are in these tent services. Unfortunately they 
have been drawn by a promise of healing and leave without it. 

The publicity and fanfare places the spotlight on the healer. 
His name and picture are promoted with the skill of trained agents. 
The promise of healing is prominent, presenting the healer as one 
possessing a special gift which he is ready to give to the people 
who will come. There is little in the ballyhoo which calls for 
a worship of God or a humble glorifying of His name. The method 
and procedure of using the charismatic gift which they claim is 
completely different from the New Testament concept of such 
charismatic gifts. 

The personal income of some healers has led people in and out 
of the church to criticize them. The emphasis on a substantial 
collection at each service, using the contributions as evidence of 
good faith in the healer — and even threatening to leave without 
using their healing power if a certain financial goal is not reached — 
has made people suspect the motives of healers. Some have made 
fortunes for themselves while practicing an art which they call 
a charismatic gift. This is not in keeping with the spirit of Peter, 
Paul, or John. The commercialism of some healers who take 
advantage of a superstitious and gullible sick person is certainly 
revolting. Nothing can be lower than to capitalize on the mis- 
fortunes of others by making promises he has no skill or ability 
to keep. A legally licensed medical practitioner would be barred 
from practicing his profession for far less. 

These irresponsible healers have centered their ministry on heal- 
ing because this is what so many are looking for as they search 
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for security in a world of insecurity. When the practice of healing 
takes on such proportions that the healer usurps the position of 
God and operates on the basis that the power of God is at his 
disposal to use as he sees fit without consideration of the will of 
God, it has lost its right to be considered a part of the Christian 
ministry. Its basic error is its flouting the Scriptural significance 
of illness. (Cf. Deut. 8:2-16; Lev. 26:18-41; Ps. 119:67-75; Is. 
38:17; 2 Chron. 6:26; Dan. 11:35; Zech. 13:9; Job; John 11: 
4,15; 2 Cor. 12:9; Heb. 4:14; 12:1-11) 

This type of healing emphasizes faith but not trust in God. It 
defines faith in such a way that it becomes a crowbar by which 
God is manipulated or pressured into doing what the manipulator 
wants. This in effect makes the manipulator God and is different 
from the New Testament concept of faith or confidence in God. 


That some changes from illness to health are possible under these 
circumstances we do not deny. The alleged cures, however, have 
never been investigated by a procedure similar to those at Lourdes. 
The healers fear loss of power should they be scrutinized too closely. 
We know that under the pressure of autosuggestion and mob 
hysteria changes might be possible. There could be a type of 
unexplainable cure. But can a cure be promised? One cannot 
deny it as a possibility, although medical science has far more 
evidence for producing cures than the faith healers. 

Illness, the result and evidence of sin, is a sign of something 
out of control in man. All of us wish we could possess powers 
to change this situation. We idolize the doctor who can cure, and 
we envy his ability. There is something satisfying about knowing 
a home remedy or patent medicine by which you control a symptom. 
All of us would like to be healers. It takes true greatness and 
genuine humility to know the proper place for oneself in the area 
of healing, whether doctor with medications and procedures or 
pastor with prayers and understanding and faith, to accept the role 
of servant and child of Him “who healeth all thy diseases.” The 
adulation and gratitude of those healed who idolize the doctor for 
his surgery and the pastor for his prayer must never lead us into 
a complex in which we feel ourselves to be the Savior or use God 
as a resource to satisfy the whim of an individual. 
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The church needs to develop the understanding of people and 
utilize the power that it has in God over disease and illness and 
death. Trusting the omniscience and love of God to temper and 
direct His power, the church can help people in suffering to enjoy 
wholeness and contentment. But it can never promise that it has 
the power to free from pain and sickness as if by magic. 
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Aids to Bible Study 
The Septuagint — Its History 


By FREDERICK W. DANKER 


66 ENTLEMEN, have you a Septuagint?” Ferdinand Hitzig, 
eminent Biblical critic and Hebraist, used to say to his 
class. “If not, sell all you have, and buy a Septuagint.” 

Current Biblical studies reflect the accuracy of his judgment. This 

and the next installment are therefore dedicated to the task of 

helping the Septuagint come alive for Biblical students who may 
be neglecting its contributions to the total theological picture, for 
clergymen who have forgotten its interpretive possibilities, and for 
all who have just begun to see how new things can be brought 
out of old. 

THE LETTER OF ARISTEAS 


The Letter of Aristeas, written to one Philocrates, presents the 
oldest, as well as most romantic, account of the origin of the 
Septuagint.’ According to the letter, Aristeas is a person of con- 
siderable station in the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285—247 
B.C.). Ptolemy was sympathetic to the Jews. One day he asked his 
librarian Demetrius (in the presence of Aristeas, of course) about 
the progress of the royal library. Demetrius assured the king that 
more than 200,000 volumes had been catalogued and that he soon 
hoped to have a half million. He pointed out that there was a gap- 
ing lacuna in the legal section and that a copy of the Jewish law 
would be a welcome addition. But since Hebrew letters were as 
difficult to read as hieroglyphics, a translation was a desideratum. 


1 The letter is printed, together with a detailed introduction, in the Appendix 
to H. B. Swete’s An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 
1914, and various editions). Paulus Wendland’s edition in the Teubner series 
(Leipzig, 1900) provides Testimonia and detailed indexes. Henry G. Meecham’s 
The Letter of Aristeas (Manchester, 1935) employs Swete’s text. His copious 
annotations and study of the vocabulary and grammar are very helpful. The 
letter has frequently been translated. Among others see H. T. Andrews’ trans- 
lation in R. H. Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 
(Oxford, 1913), II, 83—122. 
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The king determined to write at once to the high priest in Jeru- 
salem. At this point Aristeas (after first buttering up the royal 
bodyguard) suggested that it might be in somewhat poor taste 
to approach the high priest on this matter when so many of his 
countrymen were slaves in Egypt. With a silent prayer that Ptol- 
emy might see the light he waited for the king’s reply. Ptolemy's 
social consciousness cast the deciding vote, and at a considerable 
depletion of the royal treasury, plus a bonus to his bodyguard for 
seconding such a sensible proposal (the text is somewhat obscure 
at this point), he ordered the emancipation of more than 100,000 
slaves. 

Demetrius suggested that the king write to the high priest and 
ask him to send six elders from each of the twelve tribes in Israel. 
In this way the translation would represent the consensus of all 
Israel and be completely authoritative. The king accompanied his 
request with lavish presents for the temple. The embassy arrived 
in due time, with Aristeas in convenient attendance. After a long 
discourse on Jewish diet the high priest Eleazar bade farewell to 
the 72 men he had selected for the task. On their arrival the king 
could scarcely wait to see the sacred books, and when they were 
opened he did obeisance about seven times. For a solid week the 
king wined and dined his guests and interlarded the festivities with 
a game of 72 questions for 7 nights running. At this point Aris- 
teas is suddenly appalled by the fact that Philocrates’ historical 
credulity may have been subjected to considerable strain by the 
unusual character of the narrative, and so he is quick to reassure 
his friend of hisedelicate concern for historical data, despite the 
fact that some of is readers may ungraciously question the veracity 
of these marvelous accounts. 

Having relieved himself of this touching testimony to his his- 
torical sensitivity, Aristeas proceeds to recount how the king, duly 
impressed with the intellectual qualifications of the translators, but 
somewhat disillusioned about the intelligence of his own courtiers, 
after a three-day interval dispatched the translators to the island 
of Pharos. There he lodged them in a building where they might 
enjoy peace and quiet. They set to their translation task, and after 
repeated comparison of notes and collation of their various render- 
ings, within 72 days they presented the king with a version which 
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expressed their unanimous accord. Demetrius then summoned all 
the Jews to the island to hear the reading of the translation. The 
usual curse was pronounced on anyone who might display the 
temerity to tamper with the contents. The king in turn was im- 
pressed with the version, and the elders were sent on their ways 
with a caliph’s ransom. In a final stab at historical rectitude, Aris- 
teas concludes: “And so, Philocrates, you have the account, exactly 
as I promised you. For it is my opinion that you enjoy such things 
as these much more than the books of the mythologists.” With 
a promise of more of the same Aristeas takes leave of his trust- 
ing reader. 

Written about 125 B.C. the Letter of Aristeas is useful despite 
its patent inventions. For one thing, it helps us trace the name 
traditionally ascribed to our Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Just how the change from 72 to 70 came about is shrouded 
in mystery, but the Latin term, strictly speaking, is not accurate. 
Secondly, the letter advances no claims of inspiration for the ver- 
sion. As a corrective therefore of later romantic embellishments 
the letter is invaluable. Philo, for example, asserts that a com- 
parison of the Greek version with the original will show that the 
former is of divine origin.” Justin Martyr (Apology, 31) does not 
augment particular confidence in his knowledge of Septuagintal 
origins by having Ptolemy send to King Herod for the translators. 
Irenaeus (Eus. H. E. V 8) says Ptolemy had the men isolated and 
each translated the whole, and when they came together all were 
in agreement. Evidently the venerable father also anticipated reader 
resistance and hastens to add that this should not be considered 
surprising, seeing that God inspired Ezra to rewrite the Scriptures 
after they had been lost during the Babylonian Captivity. Epipha- 
nius, whose hobby was the collection of ancient heresies and sundry 
other ecclesiastical gossip, blandly assures us that the interpreters 
were shut up two by two and labored under lock and key. In the 
evening they were taken in 36 different boats to dine with Prolemy. 


2 In his version of the translation undertaking he writes: Katdzeg év- 
dovoidvtes nooeytevov ovx GAAa Gdo, Ta 8’ adtA advtEs dvonaTa xal 
Qhwata Horeg bxoPohéws Extotors Goedtws évnyovvtos. “. . . they became, 
as it were, possessed and, under inspiration, wrote, not each several scribe 
something different, but the same word for word, as though dictated to each 
by an invisible prompter.” De vita Mosis, U, 7 (140) Loeb ed. The entire 
account is worth reading for purposes of comparison. 
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They slept in 36 different bedrooms. But when the 36 copies of 
each book of the Bible were examined, behold, they agreed per- 
fectly. Even the lacunae and additions to the LXX are marvelously 
explained.* 

Finally, the Letter of Aristeas corrects any notion that in the 
third century B.C. or later a monumental concerted effort was put 
forth to produce a Greek version of the whole Old Testament. The 
letter specifically mentions the Law. A warning is in order, then, 
not to speak too glibly about the Septuagint. 


THE SEPTUAGINT AND OTHER GREEK VERSIONS 


From the Prolog to Ecclesiasticus we can safely gather that 
a Greek version now termed the Septuagint was substantially com- 
plete by the end of the second century B.C. Scholars are generally 
agreed that the Pentateuch was completed in the first half of the 
third century B.C.; the “prophets,” including the Latter and the 
Former Prophets, c. 200 B.C.; the Hagiographa, near the turn of 
the Christian era.* 

At first the Septuagint was designed to aid the Jews in the Dis- 
persion. Later on, when the Christians adopted the translation and 
used it with an apparent disregard for verbal correspondence with 
the Hebrew text, so that the variations in the text were in direct 
proportion to the number of copies in circulation, the Jews took 
measures to correct the Greek tradition and bring it more in line 
with their own established canon of the Scriptures. 

The first of these “private” attempts was made by Aquila. Thanks 
to a Cairo Genizah, or rubbish room, we now can tell how Aquila 
approached Gen. 1:1—5:2; III Kingd. 21 (MT [Masoretic 
text} 20): 9-17; IV Kingd. 23:12-27; and some of the psalms.’ 
According to Jerome (commentary on Is.7:14), Aquila was the 
student of Agiba. This Agiba was vitally concerned about the 
minutiae of the Hebrew text and was able to transform the smallest 
ptepositions into mountainous theological propositions. To aid in 


3 Migne, PG, 43, cols. 249—255 
4 Cf. Bleddyn J. Roberts, The Old Testament Text and Versions (Cardiff, 
1951), p. 116. 


5 See Grenfell-Hunt, The Amberst Papyri (London, 1900), i, cited in 
Roberts, p. 120. 
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the controversies with the Christians, Aquila published his ex- 
tremely literal Greek version of the Hebrew Bible. His anti- 
Christian bias is apparent from such renderings as HAEWMEVOS in- 
stead of Xototds in Dan. 9:26 and vedic for 1) taodEvos in Is. 7:14. 


Theodotion 

About 50 or 60 years after Aquila’s translation, Theodotion 
undertook a revision of the Septuagint, based on manuscripts of 
the Hebrew Old Testament that seem to have been more closely 
allied to the MT than those employed by the translators of the 
Septuagint. For this reason Theodotion’s Book of Job is one sixth 
longer than the Septuagint version, and his version of Daniel is 
preferred in many editions of the Septuagint. Theodotion’s render- 
ings are also preferred by the writer of the Apocalypse. Its absence 
in the Cairo Geniza as well as its popularity in Christian circles 
would suggest a Christian origin. 


Symmachus 

Not much is known of Symmachus’ version of the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek. Only a few fragments have survived in Origen’s 
fragmentary Hexapla. But we can gather that his version aimed 
at stylistic excellence and articulation of Jewish belief to Jews as 
well as non-Jews. As a result of his Rabbinic exegetical training 
we find Symmachus softening or even eliminating many of the 
anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament. 


Origen’s “Hexapla” 

The outstanding Septuagint scholar of antiquity is Origen, 
b. A.D. 185 or 186 in Alexandria. Origen found the textual tradi- 
tion of the Greek text of the Old Testament a mass of confusion. 
Taking the standardized Hebrew Bible as his basis, he proceeded 
to attempt to bring the manuscript tradition into harmony. The 
result was his Hexapla, or Six-in-one. He began the work in 
A.D. 240 while heading the school of Caesarea. He lined up six 
texts in parallel columns. The first column contained the Hebrew 
text. It was the text accepted by the Jews themselves and is closely 
allied to that employed by the Masoretes. The second column 
contained a transcription of the Hebrew text in Greek characters. 
The chief value of the remains of this column is the contribution 
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it makes to study of the pronunciation in vogue at Origen’s time 
as compared with the vocalization suggested by the Masoretes. The 
third and fourth columns included the versions authored by Aquila 
and Symmachus. In the fifth column Origen edited the Septuagint 
text. Forgetting that the Hebrew text behind the Septuagint was 
undoubtedly different from his contemporary Hebrew text, he set 
forth to bring the manuscript tradition in line with the standard 
Hebrew text. Divergent renderings were set aside; Hebrew texts 
not included in the Greek version were introduced, supplemented 
with Theodotion’s renderings; and Greek texts without a corte- 
sponding Hebrew text were plainly marked. In editing the text he 
used the Aristarchian signs (so termed from Aristarchus, the editor 
of Homer, c. 200 B. C.). Additions to the Greek text were marked 
with an asterisk (-X:) ; desirable deletions from the Greek text — 
those which had no Hebrew counterpart — were marked with an 
obelisk (—, —, or --). Passages so marked with an + or 
an -- at the beginning were terminated with a metabolos (/., 


‘/., OF x) 8 A sample of Origen’s work may be seen in Job 
32:11 ff. When the Greek text did not follow the Hebrew text, 
he rearranged the passages. In the Greek text of Proverbs he 
was content to note the dislocation with diacritical marks. Theo- 
dotion’s version went into the sixth column. Other versions, called 
Quinta, Sexta, and Septima, have also been identified. 


It was inevitable, perhaps, that the bulk of Origen’s Hexapla 
should have been lost." The most complete collection of the re- 
mains is still F. Field’s two-volume work, Origenis hexaplorum 
quae supersunt ... fragmenta (Oxford, 1875), but newly dis- 
covered fragments, such as that of Psalm 22 in all six columns, 
mentioned by Kenyon,* as well as other considerations, demand 
a revision of this valuable work. Thanks, however, to Pamphilus 
and Eusebius, who issued separately the fifth column containing 
the Septuagint text, Origen’s labors filtered down to succeeding 








6 The signs are discussed at length in Swete’s Introduction, pp. 69—72, and 
with less accuracy by Epiphanius, De mens. et pond., Migne, PG, 43, cols. 237 ff. 
7 The general appearance of the Hexapla may be seen from Swete’s treatment 
of a Milan fragment containing Ps. 45(46):1-3 (Introduction, pp. 62,63). 
8 Sir Frederic Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (rev. ed. 
A. W. Adams; New York, 1958), p. 106. 
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generations. At first his diacritical marks were retained, but gradu- 
ally they were sloughed off and together with them the portions 
of the Greek text that had no corresponding Hebrew. 


Other Recensions 

According to Jerome, there were other recensions. In addition 
to that of Origen and Pamphilus he mentions the recensions made 
by Hesychius and Lucian. The former cannot be clearly identified. 
It is possible that he may be the same Hesychius mentioned by 
Eusebius (H.E. viii 13). If so, he was a bishop in Egypt and died 
a martyr’s death in 311. Whether the Hesychian text was an in- 
dependent version, as A. Sperber suggests,’ or a recension of exist- 
ing texts, is shrouded in uncertainty. Quotations found in Egyptian 
Fathers, including Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), may well represent 
an Hesychian tradition. 

The recension made by Lucian of Samosata, a presbyter from 
Antioch who died a martyr’s death in 311 or 312, is better known. 
Field from a study of the marginal notes in the hexaplaric version, 
and Lagarde by a comparison of manuscripts, independently estab- 
lished its existence. The recension appears to feature grammatical 
emphases and stylistic effect. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE SEPTUAGINT 


From this survey of ancient Greek versions it should be apparent 
that the recovery of a pure Septuagint text is next to impossible. 
Jerome complained: 

Alexandria and Egypt praise Hesychius as the author of their 

Septuagint. Constantinople as far as Antioch accepts that of Lucian 

the martyr. The provinces between these areas read the Palestinian 

codices edited by Origen and published by Eusebius and Pamphilus. 

The whole world is at odds with itself over this threefold 

tradition.!° 

Alexandria et Aegyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat 

auctorem. Constantinopolis usque ad Antiochiam Luciani martyris 

exemplaria probat. Mediae inter has provinciae Palaestinos codices 
legunt, quos ab Origene elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilus vul- 
gaverunt: totusque orbis hac inter se trifaria varietate compugnat. 


9 “The Problems of the Septuagint Recensions,” Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, 54 (1935), 73—92. 
10 Contra Rufinum, Ul, 522 (Migne, PL, 23, col. 471). 
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The texts we meet therefore are always, to some degree, mixed 
texts, and it is the self-imposed task of Septuagint scholars to isolate 
the regional texts with a view to breaking the barrier that separates 
a more fluid tradition from the later attempts to provide a more 
uniform or standard text. 


The text of the Greek translation of the Old Testament ordinarily 
found in printed editions represents in the main the text of one 
or more of the three great uncials, Codex Sinaiticus (% or S), 
Codex Alexandrinus (A), and Codex Vaticanus (B). Codex S was 
discovered by Tischendorf in 1844 and includes Gen. 23 and 24; 
Num. 5—7; I Chron. 9:27—19:17; II Esdras (i.e., Ezra-Neh.) 
9:9—23:31; Esther; Tobit; Judith; I Macc.; IV Macc.; Is.; Jer.; 
Lam. 1:1—2:20; Joel; Obadiah; Jonah; Nahum to Malachi; 
Psalms; Prov.; Eccl.; Song of Songs; Ecclus.; Job. The manuscript 
is usually dated in the fourth century and evidences either an 
Egyptian or Caesarean text. 


Codex Alexandrinus was written in the first half of the fifth 
century after Christ. Except for a few lacunae, the majority of 
which are in the N.T., it contains the entire Bible, including the 
Apocrypha. In the Old Testament the following portions are 
missing: Gen. 14:14-17; 15:1-5,16-19; 16:6-9; I Kingd. 12:18 
to 14:9; Pss.49( MT 50) :20—79(80):11. 

Both Codex S and Codex A are early witnesses to the Septuagint 
text, but the queen of the uncials is Codex Vaticanus (B), which 
in the main monitors the text of current editions of the Greek 
Old Testament. Coming from the fourth century, some time after 
A. D. 367, the manuscript includes all of the Bible, except Gen. 1:1 
to 46:28; II Kingd. 2:5-7, 10-13; Ps. 105 (106) :27—137 (138) :6 
and in the New Testament Heb. 9:14 to the end. The Prayer of 
Manasses and the Books of Maccabees were not included in this 
manuscript. 


The frontiers of Septuagint tradition have been pushed still 
farther back by recent papyrus finds. The Chester Beatty Papyri 
discovered about 1930 contain portions of seven manuscripts of 
the Old Testament and represent, next to the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
the most spectacular find since Sinaiticus. These were edited by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon in The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, Fasc. 
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1—7, 1933—37. Since Vaticanus and Sinaiticus lack all except 
a few verses of Genesis, the inclusion of Gen. 9:1—44:22 in these 
papyri is a most welcome resource.!! 


Unexplored territory is still represented by remains of a Greek 
text of the Minor Prophets written on leather, found in August 
1952 by Bedouins south of Khirbet Qumran. The fragments cover 
portions of Micah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Zech- 
ariah. In the opinion of C. H. Roberts, which was rendered at the 
request of Paul Kahle, the scroll is to be dated between 50 B.C. 
and A.D. 50.’* D. Barthelemy, the first to our knowledge to discuss 
the discovery in some detail, had proposed a date near the end of 
the first century. Barthelemy concludes that the version presented 
by these fragments is a recension rather than an independent text."* 

The Complutensian Polyglot, edited and printed in Spain (1514 
to 1517) under the auspices of Cardinal Archbishop Ximenes of 
Toledo, included the first printed text of the complete Greek Old 
Testament. The name of the polyglot is derived from the place 
where it appeared, Complutum (Latin for Alcala). Owing perhaps 
to suspicions of the Inquisition, actual publication of the work was 
delayed until 1521/22. The edition includes three columns, the 
first containing the Hebrew text with Onkelos’ Targum, the second 
the Vulgate, and the third column the LXX. Because of its variant 
text form, the Greek text of this edition is especially valued." 


Another notable edition is the Sixtine, published in Rome, 1587, 
under the direction of Pope Sixtus V. Though Codex B was used 
as the basis for this edition, the editors did not slavishly adhere to it. 
The lacunae of this codex were filled from other manuscripts. 
The reprint of this edition by the Clarendon Press in 1875 formed 
one of the texts on which Hatch and Redpath based their con- 


11 For details on these and other papyri see Kenyon-Adams (fn. 8 above), 
pp. 115 ff., and E. Wiirthwein, The Text of the Old Testament (New York, 
1957), pp. 50 ff. 

12 Paul Kahle, “Der gegenwartige Stand der Erforschung der in Palastina 
neugefundenen hebraischen Handschriften,’ Theologische Literaturzeitung, 79 
(1954), cols. 81—94. Cf. Kenyon-Adams, op. cit., p. 112. 

13 “Redécouverte d’un Chainon Manquant de L’histoire de La Septante,” 
Revue Biblique, 60 (1953), 18—29. 

14 On the Complutensian Polyglot see R. V. G. Tasker, “The Complutensian 
Polyglot,” Church Quarterly Review, 154 (1953), 197—210. On printed texts 
in general see Swete’s Introduction, Chapter VI. 
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cordance. The Greek column in the Old Testament portion of the 
Stier-Theile Polyglot (6 vols., Bielefeld, 1846—55) is also derived 
from it. 

We pay brief respects to the Aldine edition (Venice, 1518—19), 
which embraced far less significant manuscript data than the Séx- 
tine, and pass on to John Ernest Grabe’s four-volume work, known 
as the Oxford edition. Whereas the Sixtine made Codex Vaticanus 
its base of operations, Grabe reproduced substantially Codex Alex- 
andrinus, carefully indicating any departures from its text with 
the signs employed by Origen in his Hexapla. 


In 1859 the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
published F. Field’s Vetus Testamentum Graece iuxta LXX inter- 
pretes (Oxford), which aimed at a reproduction of Grabe’s text, 
but failed to include the critical devices by which the text of 
Alexandrinus could be extracted from Grabe’s edition. The result 
is an arbitrary and mixed text. The relegation in Field’s edition 
of the noncanonical books to a section known as AILOKPT®A 
finds no support in the MS. tradition. 


Modern Critical Editions 


The first comprehensive effort to provide a really critical treat- 
ment of the entire Septuagint was undertaken by Robert Holmes, 
professor of poetry at Oxford and, from 1804, Dean of Winchester. 
He lived to complete only the first volume containing the Penta- 
teuch, with a preface and appendix. James Parsons completed the 
work (Vetus Testamentum Graecum cum variis lectionibus {5 vols. 
Oxford, 1798—1827]), which saw the employment of 297 sepa- 
rate codices, of which 20 are uncial. The text is that of the Sixtine. 
In his Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford, 1889) Edwin Hatch takes 
the editors severely to task for entrusting “no small part of the 
task of collation to careless or incompetent hands” and making 
it necessary to collate the material afresh (pp. 131 f.), but as Swete 
more graciously notes (Introduction, p- 187), the “work is an 
almost unequalled monument of industry and learning, and will 
perhaps never be superseded as a storehouse of materials.” 

The mention of Swete suggests his more notable project, The 
Old Testament in Greek, first published at Cambridge in three 
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volumes, 1887—94. Swete reproduced the text of B and filled 
the lacunae from A and S. A companion to this popular edition is 
The Old Testament in Greek According to the Text of Codex 
Vaticanus, Supplemented from Other Uncial Manuscripts, with 
a Critical Apparatus Containing the Variants of the Chief Ancient 
Authorities for the Text of the Septuagint, edited by Brooke, 
McLean, and Thackeray (1906— ). As the prefatory note to 
Genesis in Vol.I, Pt. 1 states, no attempt has been made to “pro- 
vide a reconstructed, or ‘true,’ text.” The text of B is followed, 
with lacunae in B supplied from the Alexandrian and other uncials 
in the order of their relative value. 


Not to be outdone, the Germans have underwritten a Septuagint 
monument parallel to the Cambridge Septuagint. The project, still 
in progress, goes back to the work of Paul de Lagarde.’” In 1882 
Lagarde announced his plans to produce a new edition of the Greek 
Old Testament. His design was to attempt a reconstruction of 
Lucian’s recension, with a view to moving closer to a pre-hexaplaric 
Septuagint and ultimately to a pure Septuagint text. The attempt 
was doomed to failure, partially because of the limitation imposed 
by the Psalmist’s threescore and ten years but mainly because of 
inherent impossibility. 

Lagarde, however, was determined, and his productivity warrants 
somewhat the greatness with which he dreamed. On May 26, 1881, 
he concluded his collations in Rome. On August 9, 1883, he saw 
the publication of his book, Librorum Veteris Testamenti canoni- 
corum pars prior (Gottingen), containing the Octateuch and the 
Historical Books as far as Esther, 560 pages in large octavo format. 
During this year and a half he kept up his lectures, served as dean 
of the Gottingen philosophical faculty, made trips to Turin and 
Florence to investigate the Latin and Coptic texts of the Old 
Testament Wisdom Books, published several articles, presented the 
first part of his Persian Studies to the Scientific Academy of Gét- 
tingen on May 5, 1883, and in his spare time published four books 
involving Latin, Coptic, Hebrew, Spanish, and Arabic. 

Not all shared the larger dream, and in 1891 Paul Lagarde in the 


15 For details on Lagarde’s work see A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta Studien (Got- 
tingen, 1911), III, 23—30. 
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introductory paragraphs of his Septwaginta Studien, Part I (Gottin- 
gen), wrote bitterly: 

Disgust prevents me from explaining how and through whom 
I was prevented from carrying out my plan to arrange in parallel 
columns the three recensions of the Septuagint attested by Jerome 
and from a comparison thereof to draw further conclusions. I have 
not even been able to edit the first part of Lucian’s recension in 
the way I was capable of doing had I only been granted at least 
as much freedom of movement as Mommsen enjoyed, especially 
since this was more vital to me than to most scholars. 

I have reached the pass that I am reluctant to discuss in advance 
any of my plans, so as not to be made a fool any longer by vain 
promises. 

Since my shamefully mistreated, betrayed, and homeless life is 
drawing to its close in grief and trouble, I want to do as quickly 
as possible that which I feel sure of accomplishment." 


The Gottingen Septuagint (Septuaginta, Stuttgart and Gottin- 
gen) continues along some of the paths paved by Lagarde. The 
first volume of a projected 16-volume work was Alfred Rahlfs’ 
edition of Genesis (1926). A pilot volume on Ruth had appeared 
in 1922. After discovering that the recovery of a pure Septuagint 
text was a sheer impossibility the editors of the Gottingen Septua- 
gint set themselves the task of classifying manuscripts into families 
and recensions. The Cambridge editors reproduce B with corrections 
of obvious errors and in the apparatus present selected manuscript 
data carefully grouped for purposes of comparison. The reader may 
decide for himself which reading in a given instance is to be 
preferred. The Gottingen editors also submit a text which is 
basically that of B, but it is the result of critical attempts to select 
“at each point the reading which appears the best in the light of 
the manuscript tradition as a whole, with due consideration of the 
Hebrew text.” ** Thus the text of the Gottingen Septuagint is an 
“eclectic,” or mixed, text. The detailed apparatus, however, makes 
it possible for the reader to get behind the editorial decisions. 
Some appreciation of the scope of the work may be gained by 
noting the number of pages devoted to writings associated with 


16 See also Paul de Lagarde, Erinnerungen aus seinem Leben, compiled by 
Anna de Lagarde (Gottingen, 1894). 


17 Wiirthwein (fn. 11 above), p. 56. 
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the name of Jeremiah. Joseph Ziegler in Vol. XV (Gottingen, 
1957) devotes 148 pages to introductory matters regarding the 
textual tradition in a book totaling 504 pages. 

The publication of Alfred Rahlfs’ two-volume student edition 
of the Septuagint (Septuaginta, id est, Vetus Testamentum Graece 
iuxta LXX interpretes) by the Stuttgart Bible Society in 1935 has 
once more made a critical edition available at a modest price. 
The popularity of the work is evident from the number of editions 
already printed. The text is eclectic (see, e. g., text and variant, 
Gen. 6:2), based in the main on the uncials B, A, and S, with 
a critical apparatus presenting variants from these and other manu- 
scripts. The brief history of the Septuagint text in German, English, 
and Latin is a model summary, and I am indebted to it for much 
of the information included in these pages. Although the eclectic 
character of the text makes it questionable whether the title “Sep- 
tuagint” is valid for Rahlfs’ edition, the student may be sure that 
he has access in these two volumes to standard Septuagint readings. 
For one who lacks a critical edition of the Septuagint, this is easily 
the year’s best buy. " 


OTHER SEPTUAGINTAL RESOURCES 


Many of the resources for Septuagint study have already been 
cited. Hatch and Redpath’s concordance should be underscored as 
the most efficient port of entry into the treasures of the Septuagint. 
Peter Katz and Joseph Ziegler are spearheading the task of indexing 
afresh the hexaplaric authors.’* Swete’s Introduction still remains 
the standard on introductory maiters. R. R. Ottley’s A Handbook 
to the Septuagint (London, 1920) includes a convenient glossary. 
John F. Schleusner’s Novus thesaurus philologico-criticus sive lexi- 
con in LXX et reliquos interpretes Graecos ac scriptores apocryphos 
Veteris Testamenti (Leipzig, 1820) has been reprinted photo- 
mechanically. But since his work is merely an amplification of 
J. Chr. Biel’s Novus thesaurus philologicus sive lexicon in LXX 
(3 vols., Hague, 1779) and displays throughout the unlexical 
procedure of the latter, a replacement is badly needed. Mirabile 
dictu, no complete grammar of the Septuagint is yet available. 


18 Peter Katz and Joseph Ziegler, “Ein Aquila-Index in Vorbereitung,” 
Vetus Testamentum, 8 (1958), 264—285. 
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This unconquered Everest has seen only a few attempt the climb, 
notably Henry St. John Thackeray (A Grammar of the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek According to the Septuagint, Vol.1 {London, 
1909]}), and Robert Helbing in his Grammatik der Septuaginta. 
Laut- und Wortlehre (Gottingen, 1907) and Die Kasussyntax der 
Verba bet den Septuaginta. Ein Beitrag zur Hebraismenfrage und 
zur Syntax der wow) (Gottingen, 1928). Selections from the 
Septuagint, by Conybeare and Stock (Boston, 1905), includes an 
introduction, a discussion of grammar, and selections of readings 
from the Septuagint for the beginner in Septuagint studies. Swete’s 
Chapter V in his Introduction, on “The Septuagint as a Version,” 
is also intended for the beginner. Lee-Brenton’s The Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament with an English Translation and with 
Various Readings and Critical Notes, republished by Samuel Bagster 
and Sons (London and New York, n.d.), omits the deuterocanon- 
ical writings but provides a much more helpful translation than 
the overadvertised reissue of Charles Thomson’s The Septuagint 
Bible (Falcon’s Wing Press, Colorado, 1954). The strange claims 
of this latter version are devastatingly reviewed in Biblica, 37 
(1957), 497 ff. Extensive bibliographies on the Septuagint may 
be found in B. V. Roberts’ The Old Testament Text and Versions 
(Cardiff, 1951), pp. 299—307, and in John W. Wevers’ “Septua- 
ginta-Forschungen, I,” Theologische Rundschau, NF 22 (1954), 
85—91. 
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Outlines of the Nitsch Epistles 


ROGATE 1 Tim. 2:1-6 


(Special purpose: The wave of American religiosity has produced 
strange prayers and prayers in strange places. The attitude of our 
people toward prayer is bound to be influenced. Our text provides 
us with a wonderful opportunity for supplying our members with 
some of God’s ideas on prayer.) 

Our church-related meetings open and close with prayer. Prayers 
are offered at civic and school functions. We find prayer cards in 
restaurants. Newspaper items, magazine articles, and TV dramas 
include references to prayer. Even in casual conversations we hear 
people speak of “the power of prayer.” Yet, with all our “praying,” 
we often do not pray as we should. Many of our prayers are limited in 
concern and lacking in thanksgiving. Our text emphasizes the 
importance of an expanded prayer life and suggests the theme 


The Global Scope of the Christian’s Prayer Life 


I. The Christian’s prayer life examined 
A. Too many of our prayers are “give me” prayers. “Lord, give 
me a new car.” “Lord, give me a new dress.” “Lord, give me 
good grades in school.” “Lord, give me more money.” All too 
often we are most concerned about the comforts of this life 
and the accumulation of material blessings and benefits. 


B. Too many of our prayers are limited in scope and vision. 
When we do manage to pray for spiritual blessings, we find 
that all too often our prayer horizons have not extended beyond 
the members of our immediate families, our relatives, and 
a few of our fellow Christians. 


C. Too many of our prayers are thankless prayers. We take God's 
blessings — particularly His spiritual blessings—for granted. 
“God will be there when I need Him.” We underestimate the 
value of a “direct line” to God’s throne room. Few people 
know the President’s private phone number. As Christians, 
however, we can talk to God directly by “dialing J-E-S-U-S 
C-H-R-I-S-T.” 
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II. God shows the way 


A. God is concerned about all men. God has provided salvation spl 
for all men. God “will have all men to be saved and to come life 
unto the knowledge of the truth.” God’s concern, expressed Ch 
in the Mediator Jesus Christ, knows no limit based on rank, m 
social position, or racial characteristics. God's concern is geared ex] 
to the spiritual needs of all mankind. Th 

B. Christ teaches us how to pray. He who said, “Whatsoever ye a 


shall ask the Father in My name, He will give it you” (Gospel 
for the day, John 16:23), Himself led a life of prayer. Christ 
prayed for the strength that He needed —according to His 
human nature—to fulfill His heavenly Father's will; then 
He permitted sinful men to mock Him, abuse Him, and crucify 
Him that God’s plan of salvation for mankind might be ful- 
filled. On the cross Christ prayed, “Father, forgive them . . .”; 
then He gave His life to accomplish this forgiveness when 
He cried, “Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” 
Christ prayed for the establishment of the church (Joha 17); se 
then He, together with the Father, sent the Holy Spirit. at 


Ill. Our prayer sights raised lig 
A. Our own spiritual needs should move us to pray. We need W 
the assurance that we are at peace with God through Christ. 

We need God’s power of life and love that we on our part 

may live at peace with our fellow men. 








B. Our neighbor's spiritual needs should move us to pray. All 
men —and that includes the leaders of our government, the 
leaders of all nations, as well as the leaders in our state and 
local governments — need to have, in Christ Jesus, the peace 
that passes all understanding. All men need God’s power of life I] 
and love. Our concern for all men is to reflect Christ’s concern 
for us and for all men. 


C. We are to remember to give thanks. Even if we were the 
most destitute of men and still knew of God’s concern for us 
in Christ, we should have the best possible reason for giving 
thanks. God has given us the means of grace, which convey 
to us the message of His love in His Savior and Mediator, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, who works through the means of grace, 
as well as the “direct line” of prayer. “Oh, give thanks unto 
the Lord!” 
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We have been abundantly blessed, especially in the area of the 
spiritual. We have been united to God through the working of His 
life in us by the Holy Spirit. Through our Mediator and Savior Jesus 
Christ we have direct access to God in prayer. Our own and our fellow 
men’s needs for peace with God and man should move us to an 
expanded prayer life which reflects God’s global concern for mankind. 
The continual outpouring of God’s gracious gifts should move us to 
prayers of thanksgiving and lives of “thanksliving.” 


Swissvale, Pa. ARTHUR F. GRAUDIN 


ASCENSION COL. 3:1-4 


(Purpose of the sermon: To remind Christians that Christ's ascen- 
sion, an historical event of 20 centuries ago, has meaning for them 
where they are today.) 


Duties pile up, and for father one head, two hands, two feet, hardly 
seem enough. Harried mother says, “If only I could be in two places 
at the same time!” In one way this is a desperate and unrealized wish. 
In another way it is an actual and necessary Christian procedure. In the 
light of Christ’s ascension the Christian’s life may be described as 
walking with 

One Foot in Heaven 


I. Christ is there — and here (v.1b) 
Summarize Good Friday, Easter, the 40 days. The ascension 
(Acts 1). The emphasis is on change of status, not of place. 
He fills all in all, He knows all, and He rules over all things. Yet 
He is also here. “Lo, I am with you,” etc. 


Il. The Christian is here —and there 


A. I am a Christian. I was not always one. I was dead to Christ. 
Now I am alive, I am “risen with Christ” (v.1). I am risen 
from the grave and death of sin. In conversion I have been 
made a partaker of the blessings of His resurrection. Col. 2:12 
is excellent: “Ye are complete in Him . . . buried with Him in 
Baptism, wherein also ye are risen with Him through the faith 
of the operation of God.” Rom. 6:3: “baptized into His death.” 
Christ is “our Life.” (V.4) 


B. Iam here. I am “on the earth” (v.1). In some ways I resemble 
the unbeliever —I eat, sleep, love, cry, laugh, work, play. 
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C. But I live as one who is there. I belong to the heavenlies. From 
that point in time which marks my union with Christ through 
faith my situation is reversed. Negatively, it is a death. Once 
dead to Christ, I am now dead to the world. “Ye are dead” 
(v.3). I renounce the world and its sinful pleasures. Vv.5-9 
provide a list of sins. Positively, it is a resurrection. Once 
alive to sin, I am now alive to God. In my daily walk I rise 
with my risen Savior, I live according to His will. I “seek those 
things which are above” (v.1). “Above” — faith, like the 
disciples, gazes up into heaven. My affection, my mind, is set 
on, is intent on, things above (v.2) —such things as the love 
of the Bible, Christian worship, the sacraments. (Both “seek” 
and “set” are imperatives) Rom.6:11 covers both sides: “Dead 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God,” etc. Verily, I walk with 
one foot in heaven. 


A certain obscurity marks my new life; it is a hidden one (v.3). 
It will not always be so. Christ, my spiritual and eternal Life (v.4), 
will appear (Acts 1:11). When He does, to raise the dead and judge 
the world, then I who am zn Christ shall appear with Him and share 
His glory (v.4). I who now walk with one foot in heaven shall 
hereafter walk with both feet in heaven. Introit for the day: “Halle- 
luiah! Halleluiah! Oh, clap your hands, all ye people! Shout unto God 
with the voice of triumph.” 


uincy, Ill. E. J. OTTO 
Quincy 


EXAUDI 2 Tim. 2:8-13 


Like a precious perfume the name of Jesus is diffused through all 
the Bible. The name of Jesus is the one important name in the Bible, 
for He is our only Savior. When the Flood came, there was only one 
place of safety—in the ark. When the famine came, one man was 
responsible for gathering food—his name was Joseph. When the 
angel of death struck down the first-born in Egypt, there was only 
one way to escape—by sprinkling the lintel and side posts of the 
door with the blood of the lamb. When you think about salvation, 
you have to think about one person — that person is Jesus, “in whom 
we have redemption through His blood.” “Neither is there salvation 
in any other” (Acts 4:12). Of this one Person the apostle Paul wrote 
to Timothy, and what he wrote, in the fear of God, we shall hear 
this morning. This is his message. 
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“Remember Jesus Christ!” 


I. “Remember Jesus Christ!” This is God’s command 


A. “Remember Jesus Christ” for your sake. “Because I remember 
Him and preach His Gospel, I am suffering and wearing 
fetters like a criminal” (RSV). He is your Savior. He is 
with you always (Matt.28:20). Keep Him with you. Study 
His Word. Live with Him. Love Him. Obey Him. Trust in 
Him alone, and you can say with the apostle Paul, “It is no 
longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me.” “Remember Jesus” 
when you are tempted. Satan comes to tempt you often. 
He may come in the form of a friend, in lust, in doubt, in 
greed, or in hate. When Satan comes, you need Jesus. In the 
heat of every battle of temptation, He is with you. “Remember 
Jesus Christ” as your Savior. 


B. “Remember Jesus Christ” for the sake of the elect. The apostle 
Paul preached the Gospel. He preached the Gospel even when 
he was in chains, when he was suffering as a prisoner. Though 
he was bound and in prison, he knew the Gospel would not 
be chained. God’s Word would have free course. God’s mes- 
sage of love would be heard. You have the Gospel. You have 
the Word of God. That Word is the only voice speaking from 
the timelessness of eternity. That Word tells everything men 
need to know for this life and the life to come. Men have 
attacked and despised it. Men have laid it aside in a dark 
corner of their homes and their lives. Men have forgotten it. 
Only a few have loved it, read it, and used it as “a lamp unto 
their feet and a light unto their path.” The apostle Paul knew 
the power of the Word. He knew the Gospel was the power 
of God unto salvation. He knew that Gospel would change 
men’s lives and change their eternal destination. So he was 
ready to endure anything for the sake of the elect. God would 
have us remember Jesus Christ and speak to others of what 
Jesus means to us, even if we suffer as the result, for the sake 
of the elect. Remember Him, and speak for Him. This is 
God’s command. 


Il. “Remember Jesus Christ!” This is God’s warning 


A. Don’t deny Him. “If we deny” (v.12b). Many turned away. 
Cf. 1:15; Demas; Peter (Luke 22:56ff.); Judas (Luke 
22:3 ff.). If we deny Him, He will deny us (Matt. 7:23; 
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10:33; 25:12). “Remember jesus Christ!” There is no other 
way to heaven. (John 14:6) 


B. Don't be faithless. He says, “Be not afraid, only believe.” Only 


unbelief damns. If we believe not, He will carry out His 
threats of punishment and damnation. He cannot deny Him- 
self. He cannot go back on what He has threatened He will do. 
This is a solemn warning. 


Ill. “Remember Jesus Christ!” Through Him God gives you beautiful 
promises 


A. Satisfying promises. What God promises in the Gospel satisfies 


our souls (cf. Lutheran Annual, 1959, p.46). “Remember Jesus 
Christ” of the seed of David. He was the Promised One, 
the Messiah. Of Him the prophets spoke. Through Him 
redemption was wrought. To Him belongs all honor, praise, 
and glory. “Remember Jesus Christ,” risen from the dead. 
He died in a horrible, shameful way. He died by crucifixion. 
He died despised and rejected — a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. But He endured it all for us. He rose 
from the dead. He defeated the forces of evil and darkness. 
He destroyed the devil. He won the battle for us. His promises 
of forgiveness, peace, mercy, life, and salvation, are beautiful, 
satisfying promises. 


B. Eternal promises. “Remember Jesus Christ!” He keeps His 


promises forever. He will keep us forever. “If we be dead” 
(v.11). Daily, we are to fight against the old Adam. Daily, 
by contrition and repentance, we should seek to destroy, to 
drown, our sinful nature, and let the new man come forth. 
If we remember Jesus Christ as our Savior and turn to Him 
for help and for strength, we shall live. “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life” (John 11:25, 26). “If we suffer, we 
shall also reign with Him.” If we show a steadfast patience, 
He will elevate us to the honor and dignity of being coregents 
with Him, even here on earth. He has made us kings and 
priests here (Rev. 1:6; 5:10). He will give us the powers of 
eternal kings and rulers there. We shall reign with Him for 
all eternity. Like the apostle Paul (Rom. 8:18) for us, the 
glory will far overshadow the suffering we endure here. His 
beautiful promises lead to eternal bliss and glory. “Remember 
Jesus Christ!” 


“Remember Jesus Christ” as your Friend, your Savior, your God, 
your everything. You do not know what tomorrow will bring, but 
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this you know: “It is appointed unto man once to die, but after this 
the Judgment.” Your road of life will end in eternity. What will 
follow? What then? Will it be hell or heaven, Satan or God, darkness 
or light? That depends on just one thing. That one thing is faith. 
If you are faithful to Jesus Christ at the end of life’s journey, then 
you shall have His blessings forevermore. If you have forgotten Him, 
turned away from Him, become faithless, then there is nothing — 
nothing but despair, misery, hopeless torment, hell. “Remember Jesus 
Christ!” Remember Him today as your Lord and your God. Remem- 
ber Him always, and He will bless you always. God grant it for 
His sake. 
Omaha, Nebr. ELMER E. MUELLER 


THE FEAST OF PENTECOST EPH. 2:19-22 


The introduction may relate the story of Pentecost from Acts 2. 
It will acquaint the uninformed with the significance of Pentecost 
and will introduce all to the main thought of the text. 


The Holy Ghost the Builder of the Church 


By way of clarification, remind the hearers that the church is the 
gathering of God’s people that is pictured in our text as the building 
of “an holy temple in the Lord.” 

Incidentally, whether you translate v.22 “in the Spirit,” “through 
the Spirit,” or “by the Spirit,” it definitely makes the Holy Ghost the 
Master Builder, through whom the whole project is carried out. 

Let us, then, first have a look at 


I. The foundation upon which the Holy Ghost builds the church 
(v. 20) 

In studying the make-up of the foundation on which the real temple 
of God is being built, we follow the lead of the text and dig down 
from the top. Thus we come (1) to that part of the foundation which 
was last laid, (2) to what lies beneath it, and (3) to the cornerstone 
which unites the whole. Thus, digging down from the top, we come 
first to the Word of the apostles. 

A. "The foundation of the apostles” —the teachings and truths 
laid down by the apostles and writers of the New Testament. 
See in it the soundness of New Testament Scripture. But 
digging deeper, we find beneath it the Old Testament. 


B. “The foundation of ... prophets,” the writings and teachings 
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of the Old Testament. Note the make-up of the foundation. 
Upon the footings of Old Testament truths, prophecies, and 
promises, is placed the foundation work of New Testament 
revelation and fulfillment. And the stone that binds it into C 
a solid whole and gives it such perfect unity is Jesus. 

C. “Jesus Christ Himself being the chief Cornerstone.” Whether 
we study the Old or the New Testament writings, the great 
truth concerning Jesus Christ is the very heart and core of 


it all. Whether we think of the growth of the church in the ’ 
time of the Old or the New Dispensation, the great Master -_ 
Builder, the Holy Spirit, has always built on the same footings ~ 
and has always anchored the hearts of God’s people in the one ” 
hope of life, Jesus Christ. Make the most of pointing out the ” 
futility of building on any other. (1 Cor. 3:10) \ 
ah 

Il. The manner and method of the Holy Spirit's building operations bet 
A. Think of it in the light of 1 Peter 2:5, where God’s people bet 
are pictured as “lively stones,” built up into a spiritual house, i 
and you get the picture of a stonemason, picking up the rough leat 
stones as he finds them and then, by chipping and cutting, it a 
fashioning them until they are fit for the foundation upon Go 
which he is building. Even so the Holy Ghost cannot use Tri 
people for the building of the “holy temple” as He finds them We 


in the rough — spiritually blind (Eph. 2:1), marred by the 
outgrowths of sin and evil (Rom. 8:7). But through His 
converting work of regeneration He makes of them “lively 
stones,” fit to lay on the foundation that is laid. And the thing 
that makes them fit for the building is the God-given design 
that runs through the whole structure from the footings and 
foundations up through the temple tower. Through His mas- 
terful workmanship (Eph. 2:10), He fuses into each “lively 
stone” a hope and faith in Jesus Christ, “in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple 
in the Lord.” (V. 21) 


B. What a vivid picture of the true, genuine church, the real 
people of God! Here, among all the activities of the visible 
church people and church organizations, we may see some live 
by this code or by that principle; we may know them as belong- 
ing to one or another religious denomination. But, in itself, 
none of that determines whether they are really “fellow citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God.” The thing that 
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on. sets people apart for God is faith and trust in the saving work 
ind of Jesus Christ, “the chief Cornerstone,” upon whom the whole 
ent structure rests and “in whom they are all framed together.” 
nto Corvallis, Oreg. A. W. SCHELP 
her THE FEAST OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
-~ 1 Cor. 2:1-12 
~ There is a vital difference between knowing about someone and 
om actually knowing him. This is particularly true if knowing someone 
2s means that he is able to do things for you. (Illustration: Knowing 
el a congressman well or just knowing about him.) The more he can do 
- for you, the more important the difference becomes. 
What God can mean to a human being and what He can do for 
a human being is literally without limits. Therefore the difference 
ms between knowing about Him and knowing Him is the difference 
sle between life and death. 
Se, The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is a thing that most of us have 
oh learned and accepted. The big difference comes between viewing 
ig, it as that which tells us about God or that by which we come to know 
on God. Our text tells us that the Holy Spirit reveals God to us as the 
se Trinity so that we can know Him. Therefore — 
= We Should Receive the Witness of the Holy Spirit and Come to Know 
: God as the Trinity Acting to Redeem Us 
ly I. God — the Trinity acting to redeem us 
g A. God the Originator of the plan.—God reveals Himself to us 
n by showing Himself in action, following a plan that involves us. 
d He pictures Himself first as Father of the plan. We refer to 
;. “fathers” of plans and movements, such as Luther or Lenin. 
y The plan is the redemption of men from the death of sin. 
“ (V. 7) 
le But, the Father of the plan is also the Father of an ever- 
lasting Son. He is so much the Father to this Son that all 
r other fathers are only weak copies of Him. This enters into 
i the plan, for it involves the sacrifice of this beloved Son. 
e B. God the Agent of the plan.— The carrying out of the plan 


7 depends on the Son, for the plan is that the Son shall become 
’ { a human being and willingly suffer death as such. There is no 
5 human being capable of the work. Only the Son of God can 
t enter into the agony involved and lift the load of guilt and sin. 
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Only the Lord of Glory, if He is crucified, can defeat death Thi 
(v. 8). Thus you see, to know that there is a Son of God is the 
more than just having a fact to tuck away. It is to know Jesus the 
Christ and Him crucified, the One who carried out the Father's you 
plan of love for you. (V. 2) Pris 
C. God the Applier of the plan.— The Father originates the plan. hea 
The Son carries it out. One thing remains: the great act of Tri 


love has to be brought to and focused upon individual human 
beings. It is too much for fallen man to grasp alone. It is 
contrary to human “wisdom.” Man by nature is wired to 
receive only human wave lengths. He receives only the wisdom 
of man. But the message, the Word, by which the wise plan 
of God is broadcast is the wave length of the Spirit of God 
(vv. 10, 11). It remains for the Spirit of God to reach into 


Th 


the human soul and “rewire” it to make it able to receive the des 
wisdom of God, that is, His plan of salvation. Thus, to know wh 

the Holy Spirit means to have felt the jolt of His power as fro 

you find yourself able to “receive” the wise plan as includ- Th 

ing you. ou 

Il. We should receive the witness of the Spirit and come to know sen 
God the Trinity *F 

A. The witness of the Spirit is proclaimed.— Note that the words - 
used to describe the witness of the Spirit denote proclamation si 


(vv. 4, 6, “speak,” “proclaim,” “word,” etc.). God the Spirit is at 
work in the proclamation of the plan. He shows the Father and 
the Son working it out. When we talk “Christ and Him cruci- 
fied” to someone else, that’s the Spirit doing His part. When 
someone talks Jesus Christ as having died for you, that’s the 
Spirit “sending” to you. When someone tells you what this plan 
can and does mean for your life and its details, that’s the Spirit 
carrying through the plan to its fulfillment. That's really preach- 
ing the Trinity! 

B. Receive His witness. — What the Spirit says to you about God 
as Trinity acting for you, bringing you the forgiveness of sins 
and real life—listen to it! This is the power and wisdom of 
God flowing into your life. It is the eternal wisdom of God, the 
mystery of God's love for you. It is your personal introduction 
to God as the God of love and forgiveness. It is what your faith 
must be built on. It is that upon which you can stake your life } 
for good and all. 

Avoid at all costs thinking about the “doctrine of the Trinity” as 
a mathematical description of a rather bizarre and removed Being. 
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Think of your Father, who is that because of a love that let Him give 
the Son of His own heart into death for you. Think of the Son as 
the obedient One, who has taken away all the guilt and shame of 
your disobedience by His willing death. Think of the Spirit as the 
Friend who patiently brought all this love into your life. Say in your 
heart, “I worship this Mystery of love, I adore this God who is the 
Trinity for me!” 


South Weymouth, Mass. KENNETH MAHLER 


THE FIRST SUNDAY IN TRINITY 
ROMANS 8:1-11 


Yesterday we celebrated Decoration Day. This day was originally 
designed to mark the graves of those who fell in the War of the States, 
which was fought, at least in part, to eradicate the curse of slavery 
from our land. Americans are extraordinarily concerned with freedom. 
They talk about it. They write about it. They fight for it. Every war 
our country has fought was a war for “freedom”; the Revolutionary War 
and the War of 1812 (freedom from England’s tyranny); the war with 
Spain (Cuba and the Philippines) ; World War I (“to make the world 
safe for democracy”); World War II (the four freedoms); the police 
action in Korea (freedom for South Korea and opposition to Com- 
munism). But there is a greater freedom than political freedom which 
we have enjoyed through the blessing of God for almost two cen- 
turies. That freedom is the one spoken of in our text 


Spiritual Freedom for God's People 
I. This is freedom from condemnation 
A. Man’s condemnation is inevitable without God’s intervention. 


1. Sin and its evil result, death, show that men have lost this 
freedom. Since sin is everywhere prevalent and death is 
universal, it is obvious that all men have sinned. 

2. The Law is unable to correct this, not because of any im- 
perfections in itself, but because of the weakness of the flesh. 


3. For the same reason the Law cannot produce righteousness. 


B. God “reached down from heaven” to free men. 


1. Christ came in the likeness of sinful flesh. His birth in 
Bethlehem and His life in Nazareth indicate that He was 
like other men except that He was without sin. 
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2. He fulfilled the requirements of the Law. 
He lived as we could not. 
3. He bore sin’s condemnation (Isaiah 53). 
He suffered as we could not. 
4. He bestows His Spirit upon us through whom we are now 
able to keep the Law and walk in a manner well pleasing 
to God, though imperfectly. - 
5. The Spirit comes to us through Word and Sacrament. ot 

C. The freedom God gives enables us set 
1. To resist Satan. aw 
2. To overcome the world. set 
3. To prevail against our sinful flesh. pr 

II. Freed for service * | 

A. The Law should serve as a rule. Here are presented both the rp 
responsibilities we have toward God and toward man. The oe 
shackles have been removed from hands and feet, and thus we 7 
are enabled to use these hands and feet for the glory of God and om 
the welfare of man. Example: the drunkard delivered from his . 
baneful appetites can now be concerned for other similar slaves. E 
Alcoholics Anonymous. The woman freed from a sordid life ” 
can now use her energy to free others. 

B. The Spirit of God directs us. This is in keeping with the Word le 
through which God expresses His will. Against enthusiasts His ki 
leading is evident in all manner of specific circumstances. The of 
promises of the Paraclete. di 

C. Strength for these tasks again comes to us through the Word . 
of God and His Sacraments, wherein are expressed God’s love - 
for us and His will for us. F 

W 
Ill. Freed for hope tk 

A. The indwelling Spirit gives us joy. This derived from the reali- p 
zation that we belong to God, that we are graven upon the palm th 
of His hand, that all things must work together for the good of h 
us who love Him. This joy never departs even when we bear H 
burdens, endure difficulties, and are subject to troubles. 1 

B. The resurrection of Christ emphasizes the fact that we serve 
a living Christ and that He is with us where two or three are k 


gathered together in His name. 
C. Ours is also the assurance that we shall forever live with Him. 
What a powerful incentive to lead a sanctified life! Hymn 423:5, 6. 
San Francisco, Calif. ARTHUR C. NITZ 
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BRIEF STUDIES 





“I GO TO THE FATHER” 


The church has placed John 16:5-30 into the Gospel lections for the 
three Sundays before the ascension. This has led to the assumption 
—or perhaps it grew out of it— that our Lord refers to His ascension 
when He says in John 16:5 ff.: “But now I go My way to Him that 
sent Me. . . . It is expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send Him unto you.” Similarly John 14:1-5 or John 17:13 are inter- 
preted to refer narrowly to the Ascension. Out of this has arisen 
a preaching construct that the promise of everlasting life of the be- 
liever in heaven, or the gift to him of the Holy Spirit, is linked with 
the Savior’s “return” to the Father after His birth, life, death, and 
resurrection. Many a preacher has been uneasy in the presence of this 
construct, since it seems to uncouple the redemptive work of Christ 
on the Cross from the promise of everlasting life or the giving of the 
Spirit and thus run counter to John 3:1-16 or Rom.5:8-11 or many 
other portions of Scripture. 

Perhaps it would help to view the phrase “I go to the Father” 
less anthropomorphically, as a technical term for an act, unique of its 
kind, undertaken alone by Jesus Christ and portraying the entire climax 
of the atonement. John 13:36 and 14:6 suggest that this “going” is 
different from any other and preliminary to all the rest; and John 17:13, 
coupled with v.19, suggests that it comprises not merely coronation 
and exaltation but consecration to an arduous task of carrying out the 
Father’s will. This priestly picture of the “going” is expanded by the 
writer to the Hebrews. When Jesus fulfilled the ancient symbols of 
the high-priestly office, He indeed went into the heaven, into the 
presence of God (9:24). But He went nor just in glory, but with 
the shedding of blood and by means of death (9:15) and appears in 
heaven “for us” (9:24), bearing away the sins of the world through 
His offering (9:26,28). His progress to the Father is not merely in 
triumph but goes “through the veil, that is to say, His flesh.” (10:20) 

But the priestly function is not over with the sacrifice of His life; 
He has more to say to the Father than is signaled on the surface in 
the “Eli, Eli.” His offering is a one-time sacrifice, but He remains in 
the presence of God. “He ever liveth to make intercession” for them 
that come unto God by Him. (7:25; cf. Rom. 8:27, 34) 
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Hence the Upper Room discourses in John show Christ referring 
not simply to an ascension 43 days away but to that which was sad- 
dening the disciples and which had to be interpreted in its true dimen- 
sion, the crucifixion (14:1-3; 15:7). Through the atonement, of which 
the death on the cross was the cornerstone and which receives the 
continued application through Christ’s intercession at the right hand 
of God, we have indeed a place with God (John 14:2). The AV 
translators used “mansion” to say “place to stay”; the only man in the 
English village who held title to his home was the lord of the manor, 
all the rest were only tenants. That place with God is worked out 
not by some celestial carpentry but by the atonement through the blood 
of Christ, attested by the resurrection, applied in constant intercession 
of Christ for His own. The Spirit of God comes not because Christ 
flies through space to release the Spirit from a heavenly stronghold 
but (John 15:7) because through His death Jesus redeems men from 
bondage and thus the Spirit of God can be sent to tell men everything 
that Christ has done and said of Himself. (John 14:26) 


Hence the “I go to the Father” passages indeed speak of the ascen- 
sion, but of it as an activity which goes on till Judgment Day and in 
which Christ pleads with the Father that His own belong to God 
through His redeeming work, wrought once and for all time on the 
cross. His “going” was bitter, unto death; but it results in His ever 
being at the right hand of the Father and in His sending of His men 
to speak the Word of that atonement that many others might believe 
that God sent Him. (John 17:18-21) RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY ON CHURCH AND STATE 


Theology Today (January 1959), under this heading, discusses 
present-day Roman Catholic views on church-state relationships. The 
article is written by Antonio Marquez, for twelve years a member of 
the Jesuit Order and now editor of a Spanish journal for cultural studies 
in Madrid. In our country Father J. C. Murray, S. J., has recently been 
trying to accommodate the traditional Roman position to the special 
problems of American religious and political pluralisms. Marquez 
reaches the conclusion that “the long-accepted and clearly formulated 
position of the Roman Church has not been changed or modified.” On 
the basis of recent pronouncements by Cardinal Ottaviani, assessor of 
the Holy Office at the Vatican, he states: 

The Roman Catholic doctrine in the light of the teaching of the 

Church has not changed; the split, therefore, must be taken as purely 

sectarian in the technical sense of the word. The union of the Church 

and the state . . . is definitely a matter of the essence of the Roman 

Church. That essence implies: first, the supremacy of the spiritual 

over the temporal, meaning the supremacy of the Church over the 

state; second, the union of the Church and the state; third, a priv- 
ileged position of the Roman Church when there are other churches 
within the state; fourth, the toleration of other religions only because 
of political reason. Any contrary line of reasoning may appear excel- 
lent, but is not Roman. Murray’s articles are the expression of 

a Roman Catholic theologian working with non-Roman Catholic 

presuppositions. His study is, therefore, irrelevant from the point of 

view of Roman Catholic principles and life. His doctrine cannot be 
taken as the doctrine of the Church, but is a doctrine of his own and, 
consequently, a sectarian doctrine.” 


In his editorial comment Dr. H. T. Kerr, Jr., remarks: “This article 
will be of special interest at this time as the newly elected Pope begins 
his ecclesiastical career as John XXIII.” Jou THEODORE MUELLER 


RETURN TO BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


Under this heading Dr. W. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins in the 
Christian Century (November 19, 1958) urges a return to Biblical 
theology. The general contents of the article have been well summed 
up editorially as follows: “Archaeology has set the Bible— the whole 
Bible — once again at the center of history. Let Christianity draw new 
strength from it!” Dr. Albright does not advocate a return to the 
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traditional teaching of conservative Christianity. He writes, for ex- 
ample: “It must be emphasized, however, that vindication of the 
historicity of the Bible and clarification of its meaning do not involve 
a return to uncritical belief in ‘verbal’ inspiration and do not support 
an ‘orthodoxy’ which insulates the Bible from the real world of today. 
The Bible must be judged as literature and history by exactly the same 
canons as we use in studying similar nonbiblical literature, but not by 
arbitrary standards imposed on it by dogmatic liberals or conservatives. 
Extreme views are alike unsatisfactory; the truth lies in the middle.” 
But he adds: “In any case the Bible towers in content above all earlier 
religious literature; and it towers just as impressively over all subsequent 
literature in the direct simplicity of its message and the catholicity of 
its appeal to men of all lands and times.” Other statements of the 
author read: “Essential though science is in the life of our world, it 
cannot suffice: man does not live by bread alone. Besides, few people 
quite realize how insecure the hold of the scientific method on mankind 
actually is. Whole areas of psychology and sociology are built on 
foundations of sand.” Again: “In the center of history stands the Bible. 
The latter has in many respects suffered more from its well-intentioned 
friends than from its honest foes, but it is now being rediscovered by 
the labors of archaeologists and philologians. We are rapidly regaining 
our balance after generations of bitter controversy.” There are in the 
article many other statements that merit quoting, but which we must 
pass on account of lack of space. While the conservative Bible student 
cannot agree with many of Dr. Albright’s views, yet on the whole he 
must hail the article as both refreshing and helpful. 


JOHN THEODORE MUFLLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Kansas City, Mo.— Strong Lutheran colleges help build a strong 
Lutheran Church, a leading educator of the denomination said here. 


Speaking at the 45th annual meeting of the National Lutheran Edu- 
cational Conference, Dr. Evald B. Lawson in a presidential address said 
that while “many colleges which once were church colleges have veered 
away ... the Lutheran Church is very much in the business of higher 
education today.”— Dr. Lawson, president of Upsala College, East 
Orange, N. J., paid tribute at the three-day meeting, January 4—6, to 
the pioneer pastor-presidents who established Lutheran colleges in 
America. 


Dr. Gould Wickey of Washington, D.C., executive director of the 
conference, reported to the educators that Lutheran liberal arts colleges 
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are increasing in enrollment more rapidly than any other group of 
privately supported colleges. Dr. Wickey, who is also executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Higher Education of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, said that Lutheran schools are challenged to maintain their 
quality education. “In a day when our enrollments are climbing, when 
mass education is the vogue, we must do two things,” he said. “We 
must give special attention to our admission policy, and we must 
develop a program of quality education.” He asserted that automatic 
admission on the presentation of a high school diploma is not enough. 
“Such a policy compels our faculties to deal with mediocrity,” he 
declared. 

The education executive said that an intensive education in fewer 
subjects is to be preferred to an extensive superficial education in 
many subjects. 

Organized in 1910 at Harrisburg, Pa., the NLEC is said to be the 
oldest inter-Lutheran agency in America. Its membership includes 
18 theological seminaries, 29 senior colleges, six junior colleges, two 
deaconess training schools, five agencies and boards of higher education, 
and one educational foundation, representing nine Lutheran church 
bodies. The conference maintains, it was reported, a teacher placement 
bureau for both colleges and seminaries open to all Lutheran teachers, 
a graduate fellowship program for prospective teachers, and an educa- 
tional news bulletin. Special study and research projects are carried on 
throughout the year. 

Succeeding Dr. Lawson as president for 1959 is Dr. J. W. Ylvisaker, 
president of Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. Dr. Wickey was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, a post he holds along with the office of executive 
director. Dr. Martin Neeb, president of Concordia Senior College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was elected vice-president. 

A resolution adopted by the conference expressed the group's “con- 
viction on the importance of the Christian teacher in achieving the 
desired excellence in Christian education.” 

“This conviction is prompted by (1) the great need for Christian 
teachers, (2) the necessity of providing opportunities for the con- 
tinued personal and professional growth of Christian teachers, and 
(3) the crucial urgency of immediate financial resources for increasing 
and developing Christian faculties for today’s educational world,” the 
resolution said. 

In support of this Dr. Wickey estimated the 1959 fellowship pro- 
gram carried on by the conference will include grants amounting to 
more than $40,000. 
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The Lutheran educators also attended the first annual meeting here 
of the Council of Protestant Colleges and Universities, of which 
Dr. Clemens Granskou, president of St. Olaf College at Northfield, 
Minn., was elected secretary. 

Next year’s annual meeting of the NLEC is to be held in Boston, 
Mass., on January 10 and 11. 


Newport, R.I.— First Lutheran Church here will join with the Lu- 
theran Service Commission in providing a service center for sailors 
at the Newport Naval Base. The program will begin when the initial 
phase of a building project is completed sometime in the summer 
of 1959. 

A survey conducted a year ago by Miss Berdella Sheggeby, fieldworker 
of the National Lutheran Council’s Division of American Missions, 
showed that there were some 1,200 Lutherans in the Newport area. 
The majority of these were military personnel and their families. 
In July 1956 Navy Chaplain Oliver K. Olson, who is a member of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, alerted the LSC to the need for some 
type of off-base program at this second largest naval installation on 
the East Coast. 

The LSC, a joint agency of the National Lutheran Council and The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, maintains some 38 centers for 
servicemen throughout the world. 


New York.— Bishop Eivind Josef Berggrav, former primate of the 
State Lutheran Church of Norway, died at his home in Oslo on 
January 14, according to word received at National Lutheran Council 
headquarters here. The 74-year-old churchman, who headed the Nor- 
wegian Church for 14 years, from 1937 to 1951, had suffered from 
a heart condition for several years. 

As spiritual leader of the resistance movement to the German occu- 
pation of Norway during World War II, Bishop Berggrav became 
known as “a symbol of free Christianity in the world.” His stalwart 
stand against the Nazis led to his imprisonment for three years, from 
1942 to 1945. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Bonn. — A pamphlet written by Dr. Karl Barth of Basel, noted Swiss 
theologian, in which he suggested that East German Protestants adopt 
a policy of neutrality concerning Communism was assailed by a leading 
West German Lutheran minister here. Dean Hans Christian Asmussen 
of Schleswig-Holstein condemned Dr. Barth’s position of the church's 
fight against Communist oppression as “the worst kind of neutralism.” 
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“It is difficult to believe in the honesty of this neutralism,” he wrote 
in Christ and the World, weekly paper published in Stuttgart. 

Dr. Asmussen, a prominent theologian now retired, has held a num- 
ber of important church posts. These include Lutheran provost of Kiel, 
Germany, chancellor of the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKID), 
and membership in the World Council of Churches’ Commission on 
Faith and Order. He is an outspoken opponent of Communism. 

Dr. Barth expressed his views in a 45-page pamphlet issued last 
November by a church house in Basel. Entitled Letter to a Pastor in 
the German Democratic Republic, it was written in answer to a series 
of questions sent to him by an East German pastor. In the booklet the 
Swiss theologian wrote that the “American way of life” represents 
a greater danger to Christians than Communism. He said that trying 
“to pray away” the East German Communist regime required accepting 
before God the responsibility for such a prayer. 

“Might you not fear that He might grant your prayer in the frightful 
fashion of letting you awake one morning among the fleshpots of 
Egypt as a man bounden to the American way of life?” he asked. 

Professor Barth also wrote that the East Germans had nothing worse 
to fear than “liberation in accordance with the ideas of (Chancellor 
Konrad) Adenauer.” 

While he denounced life in the West, the theologian did not express 
any admiration for life under the Communists. He described oppression 
and persecution as “useful sources” to purify the church of its com- 
placency and self-assurance. He contended that adversity and suffering 
were “God’s tools” with which He bestows salvation and that His 
“blows” must be endured. 

Speaking of “open totalitarianism” in East Germany and “creeping 
totalitarianism” in the West, Dr. Barth implied that the latter was 
a greater evil. Some German churchmen have interpreted the pamphlet 
as being a plea for ending all resistance to Communism, while not 
urging active support of Communist leaders. 

Professor Barth was a leader of Protestant resistance to Hitler and 
the Nazis while teaching at Bonn University, from which he resigned 
in 1934. He left Germany in protest against the Nazi regime. 

Officials of the Evangelical Church in Germany have announced that 
there would be no formal protest to Dr. Barth’s views, although they 
had aroused widespread discussion among leading churchmen. 

Northfield, Minn.— Plans for a new “church arts” magazine were 
drawn here by a 10-member editorial board of the intersynodical 
Lutheran Society for Worship, Music, and the Arts. The board, meeting 
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at St. Olaf College, decided on policy, format, and assignments for the 
scholarly journal, which will deal with music, art, and liturgy and their 
combined relationship to the church. 

To be known as Response, the magazine will be published quarterly 
for clergymen, church musicians, and educators. The first issue is ten- 
tively scheduled for May. Editor of the magazine will be Dr. Walter E. 
Buszin, a member of the faculty of Concordia Theological Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Buenos Atres, Argentina.— The motion picture Martin Luther was 
given a “Class 6” (most objectionable) rating here by the cinema 
criticism service of Argentine Catholic Action. This rating bans the 
movie for all Roman Catholics in the country. Distributor of the film 
biography of the 16th-century German Protestant Reformer is Lutheran 
Church Productions, Inc., New York. 

Toledo, Ohio. — The Ohio Supreme Court refused to review the case 
of a woman who sent her child to a public school although her divorce 
agreement called for sending the girl to a Roman Catholic parochial 
school. No debatable constitutional question was involved in the case, 
the Supreme Court ruled and on this ground turned down a request 
by the father for a ruling on an Eighth District Court of Appeals 
judgment which also had upheld the mother’s action. 

John W. Hackett, Jr., an attorney, had initiated the action against 
his divorced wife, Mrs. Gloria Hackett, in Domestic Relations Court 
here. He asked the court to hold Mrs. Hackett in contempt for failing 
to live up to their divorce agreement. Judge Paul W. Alexander rejected 
the request of Mr. Hackett, a Roman Catholic, on the grounds that the 
agreement was unenforceable and violated constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of religion. To require Mrs. Hackett to send their seven-year- 
old daughter to a Catholic school would be forcing her to support 
a particular religious faith, Judge Alexander ruled. 

After the Court of Appeals upheld Judge Alexander, Mr. Hackett 
appealed to the State Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Hackett had removed her daughter from a Catholic school and 
entered her in Toledo public school, although her 1956 divorce decree 
provided that the child should be reared a Catholic. The parents had 
entered a premarriage agreement in which the mother promised that 
the child would take Holy Communion, be confirmed, and attend 
services in the Catholic church. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missourt. 


THE MINISTRY. By Gustav Jensen. Translated by O. E. Brandt. Minne- 
apolis: Augsburg Publishing House. 148 pages. Paper. $2.50. 
Though stemming from a preceding century, this volume deserves to 
become a companion of Lutheran ministers today and tomorrow. The 
work is organized in the form of brief discussions or explications of one 
or more Scripture references each, and each one is prefaced by a prayer 
in which the pastor speaks in the first person. The discussions are grouped 
in seven chapters on phases of the pastor’s call and calling. The Scriptural 
focus parallels an unswerving directive toward serving people. The dis- 
cussions are comprehensive, but they are also remarkably incisive in 
reaching into the heart of a pastor’s weaknesses, temptations, and fears. 
This is a good handbook of the pastoral office, short as it is; but more, 
it is a manual of the pastor’s personal devotions. This reviewer would 

suggest an edition in a more durable binding. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE LUTHERAN PARISH IN AN URBANIZED AMERICA (with 
Special Reference to the Missouri Synod). Edited by Ross P. Scherer. 
Fifteenth Yearbook. River Forest, Ill.: Lutheran Education Associa- 
tion, 7400 Augusta St., 1958. xii and 112 pages. Paper. $2.00 net. 


This 1958 yearbook presents something unique to the members of the 
LEA and to the church at large. This study, which was ably conducted 
and in greater part written by Ross Scherer of Valparaiso University, is 
a semipopular contribution to the area known as “parish sociology.” It is 
directed to orienting the reader to the environmental situations in which 
the corporate witness of the congregation and the individual testimony 
of the Christian go on. 

For many years the Missouri Synod was largely rural. In the double 
decade from 1936—1955 the proportion of congregations listed as urban 
(in places of 2,500 and over) changed from about 40 to 55 per cent; 
the proportion of baptized urban membership changed from about 60 to 
73 per cent. Nor is this all that is involved in the changing scene. The 
nature of urban civilization and its effects on kind and quality of per- 
sonal and social relationships should be of concern to the church, the 
urban “way of life,” which makes the church’s approach to the individual 
man difficult. Christian congregations have the problem of transcending 
provincialisms of ethnic, racial, and class backgrounds in order more 
jointly to bring the saving Gospel to the entire city of man. 
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The core of the study presents five intensive “case studies” of selected 
parishes. These profiles are realistic and portray clearly the problems and 
opportunities faced by these parishes. The reader will be able by analogy 
to place his own parish under analysis. 

Pastors and church leaders who are aware of what the true situation 
is today in changing America will discover that this book speaks to 
their concern. Pastors and leaders who do not find this study relevant 
are either complacent or else plainly indifferent to the ever-changing chal- 
lenges which confront the church. This study does not attempt to give all 
the answers, but it does assert that the church must be aware of what 
the community situation is and be ready to explore and evaluate further 
the church’s involvement in the communities of modern man. 


The concluding chapter as an epilog offers general guidance as to 
possible constructive ways in which our congregations can positively 
approach the national and local problems of changing communities, offer- 
ing more effectively to urban man the changeless message of forgiveness 
of sins, life, and salvation in Christ. HARRY G. COINER 


CHRISTIANITY AND FREEMASONRY. By William J. Whalen. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1958. xii and 195 pages. 
Cloth. $3.75. 

The author, a Roman Catholic, naturally states his case regarding 
Freemasonry against the background of his church. Nevertheless, his 
most vulnerable charge against Freemasonry is precisely the same which 
many Protestants, including Lutherans, and the Eastern Orthodox Church 
have expressed over and over again. The author begins his preface with 
the paragraph: 

This book has been written to explain why the [Roman Catholic] Church 

has warned her sons against affiliating with the Masonic lodge since 1738. 

The Christian case against the lodge is conclusive. We need not prove 

the existence of a grand conspiracy in which American Freemasons par- 

ticipate, nor need we resort to the bag of old wives’ tales which circulate 
among some Catholics. We will simply show that a Christian cannot 
divide his allegiance between Jesus Christ and the Grand Architect of the 

Universe. 


The author never loses sight of this objective. Therefore he properly 
concludes his book with the paragraph: 
Not the Grand Architect of the Universe but God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit is our God. Not Hiram Abiff but Jesus Christ is our 
Saviour. Not by the mock death and resurrection rite of the Master 
Mason’s degree but by the sacrament of baptism do we become children 
of God and heirs of heaven. 


In the course of his argument the author discusses the following topics: 
American Freemasonry, origin of Masonry, Masonic initiation, Scottish 
and York rites, the Masonic religion, the Masonic oaths, anti-Catholicism 
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in American lodges, papal condemnations of the lodge, allied Masonic 
organizations, Latin and European Masonry, other forbidden secret 
societies, Protestant and Eastern Orthodox criticism of Masonry, Chris- 
tianity and the lodge. An appendix contains an English translation of 
Humanum genus by Pope Leo XIII (1884). The book also provides an 
extensive bibliography representing both Masonic and non-Masonic authors 
as well as several helpful illustrations and a thorough index. 


Not since the appearance of Theodore Graebner’s, Walton Hannah's, 
and Hubert S. Box’s criticisms of Freemasonry has so comprehensive a 
discussion of the unchristian features of Masonic ritualism appeared as 
we now possess in the well-written, well-organized, and well-documented 
book by William J. Whalen. PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


THE PURITAN MIND. By Herbert W. Schneider. Ann Arbor Paper- 
backs. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 1958. 
267 pages. Paper. $1.85. 


This work, published already in 1930, has become somewhat of a classic. 
It deals, as the title indicates, with Puritan ideas, mainly theological, from 
the early 17th century to the middle of the 19th. The main features are 
there and the important names; the movements in the realm of thought 
stand out clearly; the author's style compels interest. Not all of the 
judgments voiced concerning Puritanism are just; Schneider, nevertheless, 
succeeds in showing its tremendous impact on the history of our country. 

CARL S. MEYER 


OUR BIBLE AND THE ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS. By Sir Frederic 
Kenyon. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 352 pages. $6.95. 


This book represents a revision of Sir Frederic Kenyon’s outstanding 
contribution first published in 1895. It presents an astoundingly well- 
focused picture of the history behind the production of the Sacred 
Scriptures, written and printed in a style and format that elicits interest 
at every page. The text includes a discussion of Papyrus Bodmer, pub- 
lished in 1956, as well as a preview of the new English translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures sponsored by the Churches of Scotland and England. 

F. W. DANKER 


THE EXPOSITORY METHOD OF G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. By Don 
M. Wagner. Westwood, N.J.: Fleming H. Revell Co., c. 1957. 
128 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


This rather brief study defines and recommends the so-called “expository” 
method of the preaching of G. Campbell Morgan, one of the most popular 
evangelical preachers and Bible lecturers of England and America of 
a past generation. This method involves the use of Biblical sections in 
sequence under a quadruple repetition which Wagner summarizes as 
1) survey, 2) condense, 3) expand, 4) dissect. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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PEOPLE’S PADRE. By Emmett McLoughlin. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1957. 288 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

It is not unusual for a Roman Catholic priest to leave the priesthood 
and to suffer the reprisals of the hierarchy. Here Mr. McLoughlin gives 
his reasons for leaving the Franciscan Order and relates some of his 
experiences to show how Rome uses the threats of its legalistic theology 
to coerce its own members and its numerical strength in politics to 
persuade others. After 25 years in a Franciscan seminary and in the 
priesthood, Mr. McLoughlin turned from the contemplative mode of life 
of the Franciscan Order to the active mode of life of a busy executive. 
He is now the superintendent of St. Monica’s Hospital in Phoenix, Ariz. 
Unlike Luther, he has not as yet learned the doctrine of justification by 
faith and enjoyed the comfort it gives to the persecuted. L. W. SPITZ 


MIDDLE EAST PILGRIMAGE. By R. Park Johnson. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1958. xi and 164 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

Pastors, church leaders, and lay people will welcome this introduction 
to an area in ferment. R. Park Johnson gives a capable presentation of 
the leading political, religious, and social paths by which the people of 
the Middle East have come to the present complex situation, and outlines 
the diverging roads open to them in the future. The Christian mission 
is described in its total setting. WILLIAM J. DANKER 


STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM. By Martin Luther King, Jr. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 224 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

At 29 Martin Luther King, Jr., is one of the best-known men of our day. 
His successful application of a Ghandilike boycott of buses in Montgomery, 
Ala., has earned him this reputation. This book is the story of a significant 
event in contemporary history, required reading for those interested in 
acquiring some understanding of the problem of desegregation. It is 
informative, fair, objective, and breathes a spirit of Christian concern that 
one rarely encounters in contemporary literature. 

There will always be those who insist that social action is not the 
business of the church. The reading of this volume will help in removing 
some of the glibness from such an assertion. It will also underline the 
inadequacy of the statement that the church has only the responsibility 
of “saving souls.” Here we have a reminder that the object of God’s 
redemption is the whole man. 

Martin Luther King was able to include a Lutheran pastor, Robert 
Graetz (ALC), among those who stood up for justice and risked their 
lives that a minority race might begin to enjoy the full privileges of 
citizenship. 

The author expresses the hope that the Negro may be God’s instrument 
for giving Western civilization the new spiritual dynamic, which accord- 
ing to Arnold Toynbee, our society “so desperately needs to survive.” 
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To become the instruments of a great idea is a privilege that God gives 
only occasionally. This is the opportunity that confronts the Negro, 
Dr. King believes. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


SCIENCE SPEAKS. By Peter W. Stoner. Chicago: Moody Press, 1958. 
127 pages. Paper. 35 cents. 

This book attempts to show that “if our young people are properly 
taught in the churches, there is no possible excuse for losing their faith 
in college.” The first chapter takes 13 facts from Genesis 1 and seeks 
to demonstrate that the findings of science are in harmony with them. 
In the process the author concludes that the days of Genesis are very 
short periods of time, separated by extremely long periods (“the days 
are the great breaks in the sequence of fossils”). The second chapter 
deals with prophetic accuracy and seeks to determine mathematically the 
possibilities of noninspired predictions. The possibilities are extremely 
remote. The third chapter shows mathematically the possibilities of 
Christ’s fulfillment of all the prophecies. These again are very remote. 
The conclusion is that the Bible is God’s message to man. 

E. L. LUEKER 


BEYOND THE GOSPELS. By Roderic Dunkerley. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books Inc., 1958. 170 pages. Paper. 85 cents. 

All relevant data concerning the Savior to be found in early non- 
canonical sources, information otherwise hard to come by, is here packed 
into a little more than 150 pages. The witness for the defense includes 
Tacitus, Josephus (including a discussion of the famous Slavonic passages), 
the Talmud, the cryptic Sator formula, and the uncanonical sayings of 
Jesus. The author concludes that all the extracanonical evidence confirms 
the picture of Jesus we find in the Gospels. The moral features of Christ 
are seen to predominate, reinforcing the impression of the weighty impact 
He made on His generation. The author believes that in not a few cases 
of the agrapha “we probably have his ipsissima verba.” (Page 163) 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


RELIGION AND CULTURE. Gifford lectures delivered at the University 
of Edinburgh in 1947. By Christopher Dawson. New York: Meridian 
Books, Inc., 1958. v and 225 pages. Paper. $1.25. 

Christopher Dawson is a well-known Roman Catholic historian, philos- 
opher, and writer. His Religion and Culture, published already in 1948 
by Sheed and Ward, Inc., was the Gifford Foundation lectures. The 
Gifford Foundation demands that some aspects of natural theology be 
presented. It is this religious knowledge which Dawson sets forth in its 
relation to the pattern of a material way of life. He makes use of the 
findings of the history of comparative religion and of modern sociology 
and psychology. Modern civilization, he concludes, must undergo a pro- 
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found change in order to survive through a movement of spiritual inte- 
gration, restoring the vital relationship between religion and culture. 
CARL S. MEYER 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHILDREN. By the Co-operative Parents’ Group 
of Palisades Preschool Division and Mothers’ and Children’s Edu- 
cational Foundation, Inc. (Dr. Martha Frank, Director). New York: 
Whiteside, Inc., and William Morrow and Company, 1957. Third 
printing. 192 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

“Dedicated to other parents for the prevention of parental delinquency,” 
this is a book of surprising merit on character education. Here are not 
dry moral codes, killing rules, wearisome statistics, and abstract theories 
of education, but earnest simplicity and refreshing common sense, deep 
psychological insight and understanding of human development and needs. 

The book is naturalistic in tenor, Deweyish in educational optimism, 
without criteria for the determination of “good” and “values” and without 
benefit of distinctively Christian basis and goals, means, and methods. 
However, pastors, teachers, and other leaders of parent groups in Christian 
churches will find in this book a rich and stimulating supply of discussion 
materials to underscore the power of parental example and to capitalize 
the simple formula “Live the virtues to which you would train your 
children.” 

Coming at a time of new emphasis on parental responsibility, this book 
merits a place in personal and congregational, college and seminary libra- 
ries. It should be read “by everyone to whom the life of a child is 
entrusted.” A. G. MERKENS 


REFLECTIONS ON AMERICA. By Jacques Maritain. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, c. 1958. 205 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

This chatty little volume of impressions expresses a good will toward 
America which, by and large, has been very good to the Thomist philos- 
opher. He writes optimistically, makes passing comments on American 
problems of the race question and materialism, and characteristically feels 
that America’s great need is “Christian philosophy.” The reader should 
not expect that Maritain is a contemporary De Toqueville. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


CATHOLIC SUBJECT HEADINGS. A LIST DESIGNED FOR USE 
WITH LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SUBJECT HEADINGS OR THE 
SEARS LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS. Edited by Oliver L. 
Kapsner. Fourth edition. Collegeville, Minn.: St. John’s Abbey Press, 
1958. xxi and 418 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 

Every cataloguer of religious books will find this a tool he consults 
frequently and with growing appreciation. It supplements and expands 
the general lists of subject headings used by most libraries. The detailed 
breakdown under certain specifically Roman entries will serve as a guide 
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to Protestant librarians for expanded treatment of their subject areas. 
The detailed guide for Thomas Aquinas, for example, might well serve 
as a model for librarians cataloguing books on Martin Luther. Many 
librarians not theologically trained will welcome the short explanatory 
notes on subject divisions and obscure terms. The long list of saints’ 
names will be a boon to many. While the work is obviously most useful 
to Roman Catholics, it is a must tool for any library with a religious 
collection. EDGAR KRENTZ 


DIE PREDIGT. Edited by H. Schell, authorized by the VELKD, and 
issued by the Lutheran Church of Hannover. Berlin: Lutherisches 
Verlagshaus, 1957. 89 pages. Paper. Price not given. 

The general synod of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Ger- 
many (VELKD) in May 1957 concerned itself with “Preaching.” The 
brochure reproduces the three basic papers: “What and How Shall We 
Preach Today?” by Bishop Lilje; “Function and Promise of the Sermon” 
by Bishop Dietzfelbinger; and “How Does the Church of the Word 
Speak Today?” by Professor Mueller-Schwefe. Also summarized are ex- 
pressions of participants in the discussion and closing remarks of the 
essayists. The essays reveal a remarkable combination of basic theology 
and practical concern; the discussion gives harrowing glimpses into a de- 
terioration of the congregation as target for the preacher's Gospel. 
Anyone who can read German will profit also for the American situation; 
e.g., the nature of total communication in preaching, the relation of 
preaching to Sacrament. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


POWER IN PREACHING. By W. E. Sangster. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1958. 107 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 

This slender book comprises lectures delivered at Southern Methodist 
University by a famous British Methodist, teacher, and preacher. The book 
is a good illustration of Sangster’s accent on clarity. His initial chapters 
on “Believe in It” and “Keep to Centralities” are salutary in their 
emphasis on the Gospel as the essential of the sermon. His closing 
chapter, “Steep It in Prayer,” is glowing and consistent with the emphases 
of his earlier volumes (cf. The Approach to Preaching). However, it 
could do more to emphasize that the Gospel gives power not only to the 
word which the preacher speaks to others but also to him for his own 
speaking. This is a useful “annual volume” for whetting a pastor’s interest 
in his own preaching task. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE CHURCH’S UNDERSTANDING OF ITSELF. By R. H. T. Thomp- 
son. London: SCM Press (USA distributor: Alec R. Allenson, Naper- 
ville, Ill.), 1958. 110 pages. Paper. 8s/6d. 


Using a simple interview schedule the author studied four Birmingham 
parishes to aid in determining “the deeper, underlying, general causes 
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which bring about the unresponsiveness of the contemporary mind to 
the Christian message.” The studies include brief sections on the com- 
position of the congregation, its religious practices and beliefs, the con- 
gregation’s view of its own role and that of its pastor, and how the 
members interpreted their position in a secular world. Because of the 
mature of the study the findings are quite objective and limited. The 
author’s conclusions are critical of the “parish” concept in the contem- 
porary world. He further documents the disastrous results which befall 
church and clergy when they are influenced too heavily by their environ- 
ment and lose sight of their primary function. DAvID S. SCHULLER 


A YEAR WITH THE BIBLE. By John Marsh. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, c. 1957. 191 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


This book has a splendid design: to lead the reader through the entire 
Bible in one year setting before him connected sections of Scripture and 
providing brief interpretive paragraphs. The author's understanding of 
the Old Testament, in particular, varies from that of the average reader 
of the Bible and will probably puzzle rather than assist. Some of the 
inner and theological unities of the New Testament are not wholly 
apparent. John Marsh is a British evangelical who has been of great 
assistance in getting the studies of Lutheran students under way at Oxford. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


RELIGION IN MODERN LIFE. By George G. Hackman, Charles W. 
Kegley, and Viljo K. Nikander. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1958. 454 pages plus bibliography and index. $4.25. 

A professor of religion and another of philosophy join with the chair- 
man of their department at Wagner College to produce a textbook for 
college courses in religion. They seek to be objective to the point of 
aiming at primary understanding and ability for discussion rather than 
religious commitment, through a “degree of objectivity appropriate to 
a serious study in the humanities.” The divisional headings are: What 
Is Religion? What Is the Judeo-Christian Heritage? What Shall We 
Think About God, Man, and the Church Today? What Is the Christian 
Answer to the Problems of Our Age? How Should Religion Be Expressed 
in Personal Living? How Should Religion Be Expressed in Collective 
Living? This structure provides a remarkably comprehensive discussion 
of basic issues. The philosophical questions are treated ably, and many 
developments in sections Two and Three are satisfying. Lutheran orien- 
tation is carefully avoided, with the possible exception of the discussion 
of freedom (p.328). Least satisfying, to this reviewer, was the second 
section, which presents the critical reconstruction of the Biblical writings, 
especially the Old Testament, as an established rather than hypothetical 
one, suggests Jer. 31:29-34 as a display of shift of emphasis from a col- 
lective to an individual relationship with God, assumes a minimal concern 
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in the Old Testament for the after-life and seems to identify “breath of 
life’ with the soul (p. 114), is quite silent on the Old Testament teachings 
of God as Judge and the goal of human righteousness, is silent on the 
Virgin Birth, and seems to minimize the structure of fellowship in 
worship (p.273). On the other hand this reviewer found the effort to 
restate Biblical thinking in terms of the contemporary hearer interesting 
(e.g., “predicament of self-centeredness,” p.213). Minor balks occurred 
at the suggestion that Eleanor is of Semitic origin (p.104); that the 
birth of Christ is A.D. 7 (p. 149); that rephaim means “shades” (p. 123), 
and that Gen. 25:8 suggests that “spirits of the departed gathered” in 
She’ol. The bibliographies are very good for their purpose; some mis- 
prints: Oesterly (p.457); Deismann (p.460); Algernussen (p. 462); 
A. Pike (p.465); Myrdall (p.467). This is not merely a good textbook 
but a source of information to every Christian teacher seeking insight into 
the community of culture and thought which is the target of his task. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY: AN INTEGRATED APPROACH. 
By Alphonse H. Clemens. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
356 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

To the ever-lengthening shelf of volumes on the family comes another 
study, which causes one to inquire rather critically about the contribution 
of this book. Its table of contents is similar to that of many others. This 
book, however, makes a unique contribution through its “integrated” 
approach. Dr.Clemens, who is the director of the Marriage Counseling 
Center at Catholic University, draws most heavily from the writings of 
sociologists but reaches into other disciplines as well. At many points 
the author’s Roman Catholic bias deepens his insight into marriage and 
love. At other times— when dealing, for example, with family size and 
the rhythm method — the moral theologians dictate the conclusions before 
the empirical studies are consulted. It is, however, a solid work. In a day 
of rapidly shifting family patterns, there is something challenging for 
anyone in the reading of the final section of each chapter where the author 
relates the problem of that chapter to the “Divine Plan.” Even though it 
draws more heavily upon Pius XII than St. Paul, the book could serve 
as a model for a way of integrating the marriage literature of today into 
a particular theological or philosophical frame. | DAVID S. SCHULLER 


SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE. By David R. Mace. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1958. 158 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

From his broad background as a student of marriage and family prob- 
lems throughout the world, Mace writes his latest book. Because he 
believes that “many husbands and wives make the mistake of expecting 
too much early in marriage and then of expecting too little later on,” 
he addresses himself to couples of all ages. The author's recent experience 
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in magazine writing is apparent in his clear, conversational style. He uses 
an organizational device of placing his material under units of five— 
five basic principles, five major adjustments, five types of difficult partners, 
and five perplexing problems. The author appeals throughout for the 
increased use of marital counseling services where problems become acute. 
His book could well stabilize a couple drifting into a potentially serious 
problem. The pastor will find it necessary to interpret the situation ver- 
tically from a more Gospel-centered orientation. DAVID S. SCHULLER 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST. By John Knox. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 189 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

John Knox’s most recent book gives attention to three facets of his 
theme: the external circumstances of Jesus’ death, its meaning for Him, 
and finally its meaning for the early church. The first section is very brief. 

The author pleads in the introduction that the third section is most 
important, and yet the bulk of the book is devoted to the meaning of the 
mission and death for Jesus Himself. Did our Lord regard Himself as 
Messiah and Son of Man? Knox is firmly convinced that He did not. 

When the third section is reached, the best in the book, we are still 
disappointed. Christ and cross are certainly central to the church’s kerygma, 
but according to Knox the victory and sacrifice themes of the New Testa- 
ment (death as the revelation of love is not Biblical for him) are 
mythological symbols that seem only the church’s creation. For all of 
Knox's criticisms of Bultmann in a worthwhile appendix discussion he 
would seem to be the American Bultmann. Here is similar brilliance 
and error, great stimulation and thrilling exegetical insights but also 
dangerous dogmatism. 

Knox’s personal conclusions are a vague Christian existentialism that 
sees the cross as symbol of abominable depths and goodness far above us. 
The most positive assertion is this: “Accepting the Cross does not mean 
understanding it.” (Page 168) HENRY W. REIMANN 


DAS PROBLEM DER PARUSIEVERZOEGERUNG IN DEN SY NOP- 
TISCHEN EVANGELIEN UND IN DER APOSTELGESCHICHTE. 
Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 22. 
By Erich Grasser. Berlin: Verlag Alfred Topelmann, 1957. viii and 
234 pages. DM 34. 

The basic thesis of this book is that Jesus sponsored the hope of an 
imminent parousia of the Son of Man. The early Christian community 
was disappointed in its expectation and attempted to provide theological 
solutions. 

This book aims to solve some of the problems associated with the 
diverse and apparently contradictory elements in the eschatological portions 
of the synoptists. Graesser maintains that in the mind of Jesus the end 
was imminent and that He went to Jerusalem not to die but to prepare 
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for the parousia of the Son of Man. The Sermon on the Mount is closely 
related to this early expectancy of the parousia. Elements in synoptic 
sayings which appear to suggest a delay between Jesus’ death and resur- 
rection and the parousia are to be attributed to the church’s disappointment. 
Although the author presents a tightly argued case, his application of 
Formgeschichte methodology does not always appear consistently plausible. 
If, e.g., it is doubtful that the early community should have “degraded” 
Jesus to Rabbi (p.70), why should Mark 13:32 be a product of the 
community (pp. 81 ff.), especially in view of the detoc avne development 
(p.79)? But if the main thesis is weakened by an undue skepticism 
regarding the historicity of the sayings ascribed to Jesus, the author has 
succeeded in sharpening the points of the problem suggested by the 
statements concerning the imminence as well as the delayed expectation 
of the parousia. The book abounds with interpretive insights which, if 
approached critically, cannot fail to stimulate and spark further appre- 
ciation of the Biblical material. The discussion on the Lord’s Prayer, 
e.g. (pp.95—113), is particularly instructive. No serious study in the 
area of N.T. eschatology can ignore this penetrating analysis, and for 
many other areas of N. T. exegesis it is indispensable. F.W.DANKER 
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